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SPRING 


HE publication of Marshal Bulganin’s correspondence 
[wie Sir Anthony Eden over Suez and the sending of 

another long letter to the present British Prime Minis- 
ter, together with such events as the State visit of Mr. Mikoyan 
to Vienna and the attitude of sweet reason adopted by Mr. 
Khrushchev to the Japanese Ambassador’s protests over the 
five recent Russian nuclear tests, indicate yet another twist in 
Soviet foreign policy. The Kremlin seems to have decided 
that the Hungarian episode is now sufficiently liquidated for 
a ‘softer’ policy to be pursued without danger of its going too 
far. Moreover, recent talk about inter-continental missiles 
may have brought home to the Red Army the dangers of a 
position in which they can strike at America’s continental 
allies without being able to reach America itself and in which 
Russia is nevertheless open on all sides to rockets from 
Middle Eastern and European bases. Against this possible 
threat the Soviet Union can only use political weapons, and, 
if the language of friendship serves better than the menacing 
tones of the recent notes to the Scandinavian countries, it will 
not be the first time that diplomacy has produced a lowering 
of international tension for motives of the crudest national 
self-interest. 

Marshal Bulganin’s letters to Sir‘ Anthony Eden were 
written from the point of view of the candid friend, and, since 
they remained unpublished at the time, they appear to have 
been sincerely intended and, indeed, to have contained some 
sound common sense. His new communication to Mr. Mac- 
millan is in much the same tone. 

On the Middle East the Soviet Prime Minister repeats the 
substance of the Shepilov proposals and the more recent 
Russian demand for a four-power declaration that Middle 
Eastern problems should be settled by peaceful means. The 
letter also contains the old charge that tension in the Middle 
East is due to the ‘lack of will in certain circles in Britain and 
several other countries to face the justified interests and rights 
of the States of the Arab East.’ It does not mention Israel by 
name, and, of course, no word is breathed of the part played 
in disturbing the peace by the supply of Soviet arms to the 
Arabs. On the other hand, when Marshal Bulganin says that 
the situation in the Middle East is bound to affect Russian 
security, he is stating no more than a fact which it would be 
foolish for the West to ignore, and his opinion that British 
economic interests in the Middle East should be safeguarded 
through ‘the development of normal economic ties between 
States’ is sensible and represents the only way in which British 
policy in that area can evolve. 

In the field of Middle Eastern policy the letter, although it 
contains nothing actually new, can hardly be treated as a 
pure propaganda gesture. Marshal Bulganin recognises that 
Britain—and by implication the West—has an interest in the 
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area and it has been becoming apparent in recent months that 
to refuse to admit the fact that Russia is a great Middle East- 
ern power is bound to increase the anarchy among people 
and countries whose natural tendencies are already quite 
anarchic enough. A preliminary to the establishment of stabi- 
lity in the Middle East must necessarily be an agreement 
between the West and Russia. Otherwise what inducement 
can there possibly be for the USSR to come to the rescue of 
the West and help to bring about an end to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict? Only a guarantee of Israel's existence and present 
frontiers by the Great Powers can convince the Arabs that it 
is there to stay and thus bring about a reorientation of Arab 
thinking from the idea of a future composed of one long jehad 
against the Zionists. But, if Russia is to give up the favour- 
able position in the Arab world created by its hostility to 
Zionism, then this will only be in exchange for concomitant 
advantages and concessions on the part of the West—conces- 
sions which must almost certainly concern Western bases in 
Iraq and Persia. No doubt the Russians would like the dis- 
banding of the Baghdad Pact. They are not likely to get it; 
but it might be possible to extend the idea of demilitarised 
zones, mentioned later in Marshal Bulganin’s letter, to cover 
the Middle East. This would have the advantage of reassuring 
Russia about encirclement by nuclear launching sites, while 
allowing the economic and internal security side of the Bagh- 
dad Pact to continue, thus preventing attempts at Communist 
infiltration in the countries concerned. 


* * * 


Whatever Russia may or may not be prepared to agree to 
in the Middle East, the West has little to lose and a good deal 
to gain by being prepared to discuss the question. The pre- 
tence that Russia has no business in the area at all is ridicu- 
lous and would have astonished our grandfathers. Sooner or 
later and whether Mr. Dulles likes it or not, the West will have 
to talk to the Soviet Union on these matters. In the past the 
Kremlin has shown itself ready to make concessions at 
moments when world peace has been seriously threatened, 
and there is no doubt that that is the case at the moment in 
the Middle East. Events in Jordan show just how seriously. 
Jordan is the scene of a clash between the protégés of 
America and those of Russia, and this pattern could be 
repeated in every country of the Middle East with conse- 
quences which can hardly be estimated. The alternative is to 
make some attempt to talk, to gopnot to Canossa or Munich, 
but once again to Geneva. 

The second topic dealt with by Marshal Bulganin is dis- 
armament. He suggests the immediate banning of atomic or 
hydrogen weapon tests—as he very well might, considering 
that the Soviet Union has just carried out five of them. Here 
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again, however, the West would be well advised 
to talk to the Russians. Britain would not be wise 
to cancel its own test without an international 
agreement, but there does seem to be an un- 
answerable case at least for the ending of ‘dirty’ 
nuclear explosions. 

Linked with disarmament is the final proposal 
of the Soviet Prime Minister's letter. Sir Anthony 
Eden's original idea was of demilitarised zones in 
Germany gradually brought into operation on 
each side of the East-West border, and the Soviet 
disinterment of it is not altogether unexpected. 
For the Soviet Union the idea taken in isolation 
has the advantage of not raising the awkward 
point of German reunification or the satellites. 
Yet any discussion of the future of NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact is bound to raise this question; 
and also that of whether some wider arrangement 
cannot be reached. At the moment the danger of 
another Hungarian episode in either Poland or 
East Germany should be very much in the minds 
of Western statesmen, though there are no par- 
ticular signs that it has been engaging the attention 
of the British Government. A rising in Eastern 
Germany suppressed by Russian troops would 
create an instant threat to world peace; the emo- 
tional pressure for a West German intervention 
would be very considerable even now, and will 
grow with the creation of the Bundeswehr. In 
Eastern Europe the USSR. is in the position of a 
man sitting on the safety valve of a boiler. He 
cannot get off without being blown sky-high. Yet, 
if Russia suffers from an Eastern explosion, the 
odds are that world peace will suffer even more. 

A solution to this problem has been suggested 
by Mr. Gaitskell in his Godkin lectures, The 
Challenge of Co-existence, which have just been 
published in book form (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). He 
suggests in effect the neutralisation of Germany 
accompanied by the neutralisation of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary—something on 
those lines was suggested by Professor Seton- 
Watson in the Spectator last November. This 
would have the advantage of assuring the real 
independence of a neutralised Germany as well 
as that of placing a really considerable zone be- 
tween Russia on the one hand and Britain, France 
and America on the other. Here for once is a 
positive policy for Germany and Eastern Europe. 
The Leader of the Opposition deserves credit both 
for recognising the potentially threatening situa- 
tion and for doing the Foreign Secretary’s job for 
him by producing a remedy. Any talks following 
on the Bulganin letter should take this plan into 
account. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the Russians might be prepared to discuss 
such suggestions. Moreover, its adoption would 
give the West something to say to the people of 
Eastern Europe. 

It is difficult to believe that Marshal Bulganin’s 
fetter is intended purely for its effect on world 
opinion. However, if that were the case, Britain 





Makarios Intelligence 


TEN THOUSAND people filled the Constitution Square. 

News Chronicle, April 18. 
FIFTY THOUSAND Greeks in Constitution Square. 

Daily Mail, April 18. 

MEANWHILE Constitution Square had filled with a 
crowd estimated at 70,000. 

Daily Telegraph, April 18. 
in CONSTITUTION Square, 100,000 citizens were 
gathered.—Daily Express, April 18. 


and America should show that they are capable 
of playing that game too. Even if they were abso- 
lutely convinced that no good would come of it, 
the British and American Governments would be 
well advised to accept any Russian offer of nego- 
tiations on the basis of the letter. The preservation 
of peace is so important that any opportunity for 
arriving at agreements between the two world 
blocs should be taken, provided that it involves 
no abandonment of democratic principles. To talk 
to Soviet statesmen is not to approve of the Soviet 
regime. It remains after Budapest unspeakably 
cruel and tyrannical. But ultimately any hope of 
lasting peace must come from evolution within 
Russia itself towards a system where the Russian 
man in the street has his word to say. The West’s 
best hope lies not merely in being, but also in 
appearing to be, more intent on peace with justice 
than the Soviet rulers. That is why Britain and 
America should accept the tough bargaining and 
the heartbreakingly limited areas of agreement 
that any negotiations with the USSR inevitably 
entail. One letter does not make a treaty, but even 
if the signs of a spring thaw in Moscow turn out 
to be delusory, the West has nothing to lose anda 
great deal to gain by responding to them, while 
continuing to take precautions against another 
change in the weather. 


Shop Talk 


ONSERVATIVE MPs ought to have been duly 
C embarrassed when they read a speech by Mr. 
Walter Padley, MP, in favour of the Government’s 
Shops Bill; for Mr. Padley defended the Bill on 
what basically were Socialist arguments. Apart 
from its political content, the speech was so singu- 
larly silly that it would hardly be worth answering, 
were it not for one point he made which might 
deceive some consumers into thinking they will 
get some benefit out of the Bill. 

Longer shopping hours, Mr. Padley asserted, 
mean higher prices. But this is precisely what they 
do not mean. The great advantage of allowing 
shops to remain open late is that it keeps prices 
down; this, plus the convenience of late opening 
to shoppers, is one of the chief reasons why the 
Bill should be fought. 

Two types of shop stand to benefit from re- 
maining open late: the small family concern 
(which does not have assistants, so costs do not 
rise) and the self-service shop or ‘supermarket,’ 
whose labour costs are so small compared to the 
ordinary shop’s that it can afford to work a 
shift system, and keep open longer—as long, in 
fact, as will suit its customers’ convenience: 
which is as it should be. 

Self-service shops rely on large sales and rapid 
turnover to keep down prices. But they are up 
against not merely the retailers’ ring (which does 
not care for price competition) but also the 
foily of some firms who insist on resale price 
maintenance—that is, they try to prevent their 
goods from being sold cheaper than the price 
named on the tin or bottle. 

A firm may well put a fixed maximum price on 
its product, to prevent customers from being 
overcharged by unscrupulous retailers; but there 
is no reason at all why a shopkeeper should not 
charge less than that price, if he thinks he can 
still make a profit. 
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The stock argument against his doing so is that 
cut-throat competition pulls down Shop stan. 
dards. But it does not. On the contrary, it helps 
to drive out the inefficient. It Encourages shops 
to go for a large turnover with a small Profit 
margin; and to get the large turnover, they have 
to attract custom by giving good value. That the 
Government should fail to see this is astonishing— 
in fact, by what means a Conservative Govern. 
ment has been mesmerised into producing this 
Bill, and retaining it (admittedly with some modi- 
fications) in the face of its own supporters’ hos. 
tility, remains an unfathomable mystery, 


The Liberal Tide 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


New York 
{ President’s budget is the big subject of 
controversy here. Everybody, including the 
President, professes to be shocked by the size of 
it—$71,800,000,000. But then our budgets have 
been shocking for quite some time, and it js 
hardly more likely now than in the past that 
anything will be done about it. The normal 
pattern calls for huge and well-publicised cuts to 
be made by the appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees and for gradual restoration of these cuts 
on the floor of Congress or, later in the year, 
when the time comes for what are called 
‘deficiency appropriations.’ (The deficiency appro- 
priation is a handy device that enables Congress- 
men to endear themselves to taxpayers by slash- 
ing government funds in the spring of the year, 
when everyone is concerned with money prob- 
lems, and then repairing the damage—or damag- 
ing the repairs, if one sees it that way—later in 
the year, when nobody much is concerned.) Asa 
general rule, the administration ends up getting 
just about what it asked for in the first place. 
In fact, in three of the last four years the 
administration has, when the final accounts were 
cast up, come out about a half-million ahead of 
the amount it originally sought. 

There is no reason to think the pattern will be 
greatly varied this year. Nevertheless, there is 
today quite a formidable revolt against the Presi- 
dent’s leadership, and it is taking the form of an 
assault on the budget. Ten days ago, a Republi- 
can quite closely associated with the White House, 
Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, said that 
Mr. Eisenhower’s programme this year consti- 
tutes ‘a betrayal of the people's trust.’ He de- 
nounced the administration for a half-hour on 
the Senate floor, and no one rose to defend the 
President. Since then, there have been numerous 
other attacks. They have all dealt in one way of 
another with the budget, but in effect they are 
attacks on the President's power in the Republi- 
can Party. They are occasioned in part by the 
fact that Mr. Eisenhower’s Liberal associates have 
been showing an unaccustomed boldness in recent 
months and in part by the fact that the obvious 
laws of power are now working against the 
President. He has run his last race and no one will 
be able to bet on him or with him again, thanks to 
the workings of our Constitution, which, 4 
amended six years ago, make it impossible for 4 
President to hold office for more than two full 
terms. Thus, the fight is on for control of th 
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rty, and the present phase of it will not end 
until a candidate for President is chosen in 1960. 

The fight will of necessity be carried to the 
Left wing by the Right wing, for it is the Left 
wing that has power now and an excellent pros- 
pect for holding it. The symbols of its ascendancy 
can be seen everywhere. The large budget is one, 
and the budget itself bursts with symbols—federal 
aid to education, increased welfare appropria- 
tions and so forth. The restyling of Richar 
Nixon as a Liberal statesman is a very large omen. 


9 revisit Eilat today, after an interval of four 
| no is to come upon a community tripled 
in numbers, abounding in energy and determined 
to take the utmost advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which now lie open to it. Until the Sinai 
campaign broke Egypt’s hold upon the Straits of 
Tiran, the trade route from Eilat to the Red Sea 
through the Gulf of Aqaba was barred to Israel’s 
maritime trade—and this despite the undertaking 
which Egypt gave to the United States that the 
military installations set up on the islands of 
Tiran and Sanafir in 1949 would not close the 
straits to vessels seeking innocent passage. But 
Israel continued to wait, to work, to hope. The 
population of Eilat steadily grew, partly because 
of the fascination that hard, pioneering work 
always exercises over the youth of Israel, partly 
because the Government was determined that 
Eilat should be ready to take prompt advantage 
of any relaxation of an arbitrary blockade which, 
being apparently as irrational as it was contrary 
to international law, obviously could not last. 

Everything that can be done to encourage the 
growth of Eilat is being—and has long been— 
done. Exemption from income tax; freedom from 
purchase tax upon electrical appliances and cer- 
tain other goods; free air passages and free hos- 
pitalisation for expectant mothers; one week’s 
free leave in northern resorts for those who put 
in three weeks of continuous work in the hard 
conditions of the local mining industry; liberal 
assistance in house-building; generous encourage- 
ment for light industry; excellent schools—all 
this, combined with steadily growing amenities, 
attracts to Eilat a young, adventurous and hardy 
population which has now passed the four-figure 
mark and is being reinforced every day. 

As Eilat develops, its likeness to a miniature 
Aden becomes even more striking. The aspects 
of the two places are very similar. A brilliant 
sea; burning sand; clusters of white buildings; 
a4 busy harbour—all these set against a back- 
ground of jagged, lofty peaks whose colours 
change fantastically with the changing light of 
Sunrise, midday and sunset until they look as 
unreal as some imagined landscape on the drop- 
scene of a theatre. In both places, too, the eye 
8 relieved by the rare patches of green where 
trees, shrubs and flowers have been coaxed to 
flourish in the desert sand. 

Israel's Red Sea squadron is only four months 
old. Its main strength lies in the two frigates, 
Miznak and Mivtah, which were sent round 
Africa as soon as the Straits of Tiran were 
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Practically every appointment the President has 
lately made is of a Liberal. (An exception is that 
of Scott McLeod as his representative in Dublin, 
but’ the suspicion will not down that this was 
undertaken in order to get the man out of 
Washington.) It may be that a vigorous and con- 
certed attack by the Right, which seems to be in 
the making, will stem the Liberal tide, but the 
odds are against it. At any rate, that is the mean- 
ing of the budget fight. The budget itself is not 
much at issue. 


Israel’s ‘Little Aden’ 


By L.F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


Eilat, April 


opened; but it also possesses fast patrol craft as 
well as the landing craft which transported the 
tanks assisting the Israel IX Army in the cap- 
ture of the formidable defences of Sharm-es- 
Sheikh. The squadron was active in supplying 
the Israel garrisons while they occupied the 








Egyptian strongpoints near the straits; it evacuated 
them when United Nations forces arrived to re- 
place them. Everyone in Eilat thinks that the 
navy is there ‘for keeps’; new living quarters for 
personnel are going up; wives are joining hus- 
bands; a shore establishment for the long- 
service men who form the backbone of the ser- 
vice is coming quickly into being. 

It may be that the arrival of the Israel Navy 
will influence decisively the balance of maritime 
power in the area; but this is not the object of 


EASTER has come and gone 
without, apparently, making 
much difference to the march 
of unpleasant events in the 
Holy Land or indeed any- 
where else. The Jordanian 
&* crisis after lurching into a new 
phase with the choice of Dr. Khalidi as Premier 
and the exile of the old Chief of Staff in favour 
of a less rabid nationalist shows every sign of 
going back to its old course. First the new Chief 
of Staff, after a hasty departure for Damascus, 
went over to the other side and professed to have 
discovered a Right-wing plot under the sinister 
leadership of the palace; then the new Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Nabulsi, formerly the Left-wing 
Prime Minister, threw out some unpleasant re- 
marks about foreign missions which interfered 
in the internal affairs of the country; finally the 
United Arab Front (which used to be the Nabulsi 
coalition) appears to have presented Dr. Khalidi 
with an ultimatum demanding, among other 
things, the return of the Nabulsi Government, the 
expulsion of the American Ambassador, the re- 
jection of the Eisenhower doctrine and the re- 
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the exercise, which is intended solely to repel 
any attempts to interfere with the free navigation 
of the channel upon which Eilat’s maritime poten- 
tial depends. With the opening of the straits, there 
has been a great burst of local activity in many 
directions. Nearly a dozen vessels have already 
come in, the biggest being the 3,500-ton Brigitte 
Toft of Denmark and the American 10,400-ton 
tanker Kern Hills. For the handling of general 
cargo the existing jetty, completed last year, is 
likely to be adequate so long as road haulage 
alone links Eilat to the centres up-country; for 
the movement of bulk goods by the great ten- 
wheeled trucks, each the size of an American 
railway freight car, which cross the desert in con- 
voy, is costly. But when the railway comes south 
from Beersheba—and a French contracting cor- 
poration has offered to build it—a considerable 
extension of Eilat port will be necessary. To 
handle oil astonishingly complete preparations 
have already been made. Three storage tanks have 
been erected in record time by working day and 
night. A small eight-inch pipeline now runs to 
Beersheba; oil pumped from Eilat will be 
trucked from railhead to the Haifa refineries 
until a new Beersheba-Ashdod pipeline enables 
the final deliveries to the refineries to be made by 
tankers, with all the advantages of cheap bulk- 
transport. There are elaborate plans—in which 
the French are also interested—for a larger pipe- 
line right from Eilat to the Mediterranean coast 
of Israel. 

While all this hopeful activity continues, eyes 
are turned in some anxiety to the nearby Jor- 
danian city of Aqaba. The ground trembles with 
heavy concussions as the evacuating British forces 
demolish their ordnance stores. Already Saudi 
Arabian troops are stationed there—permanently, 
as it is believed. Will they, lixe the British, leave 
Eilat alone to pursue its peaceful development? 
If they do not, there will be war, for Israel would 
not take their intervention lying down. 


Portrait of the Week 


instatement of the exiled army officers. This was 
followed by riots and a general strike. 

At the same time there were reports of Russian 
military and air instructors arriving in Syria and 
a pronouncement, ad propos the new Persian- 
Soviet border agreement, that ‘Russia has vital 
interests in the Middle East.’ These interests are 
probably also the cause of what appears to be a 
new Russian peace drive. The first move was the 
paradoxical one of exploding five large nuclear 
weapons in Siberia, the last of which, according 
to most experts, was specially designed to produce 
the maximum outfall of radioactive dust. The 
second was the dispatch of notes to the Western 
Powers calling for a joint manifesto condemning 
the use of force in the Middle East. And the third 
the publication, without previous agreement, of 
some letters which passed between Sir Anthony 
Eden and Mr. Bulganin just before the Suez land- 
ings—Mr. Bulganin, as might be expected, com- 
plained about British and French preparations for 
the use of force, to which Sir Anthony protested, 
as he had in the House of Commons, that Britain 
was seeking a peaceful settlement. Now comes 
another of Mr. Bulganin’s billets doux, this time 
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to Mr. Macmillan, pleading for the renunciation 
of force in the Middle East and setting out his 
admiration for the ‘industrious British people.’ 

Egypt has at last published the terms on which 
she intends to operate the Canal. The Americans 
have asked for a meeting of the Security Council 
on Thursday to take note of the question. An 
American ship has gone through the Canal. 

Archbishop Makarios has been féted in Athens 
and invited to New York by Governor Harriman. 
Both these gestures have been bitterly criticised 
by the Turkish Government. 


Westminster 


Ir the defence debate did 
nothing else, it did at least 
mark the fact that the Prime 
Minister has at last begun to 

- call the Foreign Secretary ‘My 
right honourable friend,’ though as he referred to 
Mr. Clement Davies in exactly the same terms 
Mr. Lloyd may not be quite so touched by the 
warmth and spontaneity of the tribute as he 
doubtless should be. 

That apart, it was a remarkable affair. The 
three major debates of Mr. Macmillan’s premier- 
ship—on the social services, Bermuda, and the 
Budget—had all been won hands down by the 
Government. In the first the Labour case was 
weak and made to appear weaker by their choice 
of main speakers. In the second the Prime Minis- 
ter artfully drew the lines of battle so vaguely 
that the Opposition rushed blindly hither and 
thither in the fog looking for someone to hit, and 
not infrequently landed a haymaker on members 
of their own forces. In the third, only Mr. Wilson 
landed a punch at all, and even he was hard put 
to it to pretend that he had heard someone cry 
“Ouch’ as he did so. What with the dispiriting 
effect of three such defeats, the cruel publicity 
given to Labour’s dissensions over the H-bomb, 
the feeble showing made by Mr. Gaitskell in the 
internal discussions on the subject, the television 
broadcast by Mr. Brown, which had had on some 
members of the party the same effect as an intra- 
venous injection of valerian has on a cat (see any 
standard textbook of veterinary science), one 
would have expected the Opposition, having come 
down like a wolf on the fold (you should have 
seen their amendment, full of stuff about vacilla- 
tion and waste and incompetence and wickedness 
and heresy and blasphemy and murder and burg- 
Jary and goodness knows what-all), to end up 
pretty quickly looking like so many Assyrians on 
the morning after, with Mr. Hugh Sennacherib 
stretched stark and cold on the front bénch 
and Mr. Fenner Brockway, as the only sur- 
vivor, dispatching a telegram post-haste to India 
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Gretna Intelligence 
A SIXTEEN-STONE forty-two-year-old policeman 
dragged his daughter from a Gretna Green café. 
Daily Mirror, April 18. 
« .. seventeen-stone forty-one-year-old, 
Daily Sketch, April 18. 
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Her FIANCE, a farm hand, of Bramley. 
Daily Sketch, April 18. 
« « - agricultural contractor, of Bentley. 
Daily Telegraph, April i8. 


The Communist Party conference finished 
its deliberations in costive solidarity, The Co- 
operative Party’s heart-searchings were more real, 
involving frightful differences on relations with 
the Labour Party and the banning of the British 
nuclear tests. Mayflower II has sailed for the New 
World after ridding herself of a stowaway; Lord 
Ismay and Lord Middleton have been made 
Knights of the Garter; an English footballer 
has been bought by an Italian club for more than 
£50,000; a French playwright has been excluded 
from the performance of his own play in London. 


Commentary 


saying, ‘Come home at once, all is forgiven.’ 

Not a bit of it. Until the last three-quarters of 
an hour, when the Prime Minister scythed his 
way through the Opposition and danced on the 
pieces, the Labour Party was so far ahead that its 
rear light was scarcely visible. To begin with, 
Mr. Sandys, that beaming boy, had a very hard 
time of it indeed. The mountains have been in 
labour for a very long time, and while it would 
be unfair to the Minister of Defence to suggest 
that in his speech they brought forth a mouse, 
nevertheless I suspect that when the nurse brought 
Mrs. Mountain her offspring she turned her face 
to the wall and groaned. Mr. Sandys began so 
cockily it might have been the President of the 
Board of Trade speaking, but a running fire of 
needle-sharp interruptions from Mr. Crossman, 
Mr. Stokes and Mr. Paget soon had the Minister 
red in the face (Mr. Sandys goes redder than 
almost any other front-bencher in the House) and 
stammering things like ‘It is very difficult to give 
a clear answer,’ or ‘I do not think I can pursue 
that, or ‘That is not what I am talking about.’ 
Now this was a gloomy spectacle. The whole 
point of. Mr. Sandys, as I understand it, was that 
he was not supposed to be this sort of fellow; why 
else was he equipped with a chin like a tomahawk 
and powers scarcely less sweeping than those 
wielded by the Committee of Public Safety? 
Cool, leisured, a Sapperish smile playing over his 
features, every fact and every argument mar- 
shalled and ready for use—this is Sandys as we 
were hoping to see him and as, I wouldn’t wonder, 
he sees himself. Only think if we are all wrong, 
and it is really Mr. Hare and Mr. Ward who are 
the backbone of the Government's defence policy, 
with Mr. Sandys there to draw the Opposition’s 
fire! 

It does not, I agree, bear thinking of, but 
another performance like that and I will not be 
the only one thinking of it. As it was, I soon had 
other things to think about. The trouble with the 
presentation of the Government case during the 
debate can be laid, oddly enough, at the door of 
the Speaker. This was a defence debate, and the 
Speaker, with what on the face of it would seem 
impeccable logic, called to a large extent upon 
Tories with military handles to their names. Un- 
fortunately there is a fallacy in this reasoning. 
Commander Maitland, Lieutenant-Commander 
Maydon, Major Anstruther-Gray and Major 
Tufton Beamish are all admirable and worthy 
men, and all of them have distinguished military 
careers behind them. But as contributors to a 
debate on defence in the nuclear age they are 
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simply not in the same weight-range as men like 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Crossman and Mr. Shinwell, The 
contrast was seen at its most cruel at the end of 
the first day, when Mr. Wilfred Fienburgh wound 
up for the Opposition, and the Government, 
having waived the opportunity to put another 
front-bencher up, left the field to Major Sir Wi. 
liam Anstruther-Gray. Mr. Feinburgh talked 
sense for half an hour, and I sat attentive 
throughout. After ten minutes of the barely co- 
herent bumbling of Sir William I was counting 
the bobbles on the Speaker’s canopy, and after 
fifteen (minutes, not bobbles) I was over the hills 
and far away. 


Two days of this, and it was no wonder that the 
Opposition were beginning to breathe more easily, 
It was left to Mr. Macmillan to put a spoke in 
their respiratory channels. Confident, gay, serene, 
he had a House packed to the rafters (well, Sir 
Edward Boyle was sitting next to me, which just 
shows you) cheering their heads off or shaking 
them in reluctant admiration. The Prime Minister 
had the choice of being a middle-sized statesman 
or an extra-special giant-size party leader; he 
chose the latter course, and I, who judge perform- 
ances in the House of Commons with the same 
standards that I use for performers at Covent 
Garden, was not sorry. 


So they broke up for the hols, and a moderate 
amount of attention could be directed to Hammer- 
smith Town Hall, where the Communist Party 
was debating, amongst other things, what would 
be its attitude to the colonies when it was elected 
to power in this country. I do not think I am risk- 
ing my reputation too recklessly if I venture to 
prophesy that no Communist Party candidate in 
this country will ever again, in any Parliamentary 
election, general or bye, poll sufficient votes to 
save his deposit; what it will do when returned to 
power is therefore more or less on a par witha 
discussion of what name Ulysses took among the 
women. But the speech of Professor Hyman Levy 
(widely acclaimed in some quarters as a splendid 
piece of plain speaking) is another matter. For 
decades Professor Levy has been trotting about 
the globe approving of the Soviet Union’s policy. 
Here a purge, there an atrocity; today a rigged 
trial, tomorrow a massacre; the Professor has 
looked upon these things, and seen that they were 
good. Now the evening and the morning are the 
seventh day, and Professor Levy is in a great tizzy 
with poor, silly, little Harry Pollitt (described by 
Harold Laski, in a phrase that deserves to be more 
widely known, as ‘a nonconformist divine who 
missed his vocation’), because Harry knew what 
was going on in the Soviet Union and wouldn't 
tell. As another, and very different, Harry of 
Monmouth said: ‘Good God, why should they 
mock poor fellows thus?’ The fact is that, how- 
ever sincere the conversion of Professor Levy, he 
is not worth the cardboard he is made out of. The 
‘revisionists,’ it is to be presumed, will now leave 
the party and seek fresh, and greener, pastures to 
graze. And where will they go? Why, where else 
but to the Labour Party, to advance what they 
call ‘the cause of Socialism’ there? And the 
thought of such pinheads as Professor Levy and 
Miss Doris Lessing and Mr. Peter Fryer grubbing 
about in the Labour Party for what mischief they 
can work (and Transport House is fool enough to 
let them in, too) is enough to make my blood run 
cold, TAPER 
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NOTHING HAS been more remarkable 
in Conservative politics than the rise 
of Mr. Duncan Sandys. He has still 
much to live down; his early politi- 
cal career being, to put it charitably, 
erratic. His manner, as television 
mA viewers will have noted, is still 
unsympathetic; Peel’s smile, O'Connell said, was 
‘ike the silver plate on a coffin’—if a silver plate 
could laugh it would laugh like Mr. Sandys. He 
js ambitious, too: and such men are not usually 
well loved by their contemporaries. And, as Taper 
says on another page, his handling of the Govern- 
ment’s case in the Defence debate was uninspired. 
Yet his star ascends. Why? The capacity to work 
hard and to put that work to good parliamentary 
purpose is obviously one reason. That he runs his 
department instead of it running him is another. 
But I suspect that his chief asset, as the Defence 
White Paper shows, lies in his ability to approach 
large issues from a common-sense point of view, 
cutting a swathe through departmental cotton- 
wool. Above all—and I mean this in no denigra- 
tory sense—he is a first-class public relations 
officer. Dr. Charlie Hill is only hopping and trot- 
ting after him, as the Irish say. When Mr. Sandys 
wants to put his case to, say, television viewers he 
does not seek permission through normal chan- 
nels; he simply rings up the producers of a pro- 
gramme he likes, says he likes it, and offers his 
services. Now that he has apparently cured him- 
self of a weakness for answering the camera rather 
than the interviewer, he may make television an 
ally in a way that no other politician except Sir 
Anthony Eden has been able to do. 


* * * 


FEW JOURNALISTS can have inspired more affection 
from his colleagues than W. F. Casey. He became 
editor of The Times, he used to admit, as a stop- 
gap, because no suitable successor to Barrington- 
Ward was available; but he turned out to be a 
journalistic Mr. Chips, whose good sense, fairness 
and likeability would have made him very hard 
to replace but for his ill-health. His was an in- 
teresting career. None of his obituaries, I think, 
recalled that he won good opinions as an amateur 
actor in his Dublin days; and he had two plays 
put on at the Abbey Theatre at a time when the 
Abbey was in its heyday, The Suburban Groove 
and The Man who missed the Tide—not, as The 
Times obituary said, The Young Man from 
Rathmines (which is the Irish equivalent of Sailor 
Beware). The Times also said that he wrote two 
novels: there were certainly more, though I don’t 
think even Casey himself remembered how many. 
I can remember coming across one of them— 
called, I think, Zée—in the library at Gibraltar: 
to his surprise, when I mentioned it to him, as he 
thought they were long forgotten. It is difficult, 
even now, to think of him as editor of The Times; 
yet The Times could have gone farther, and fared 
far worse, than this thoughtful, kindly man. 


* * * 


1 WAS READING the other day a report, published 
in the Paris paper L’Express, of a speech made at 
a Moscow Writers’ Conference by the author 
Paustovsky. He describes a trip taken to the West 
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in a Soviet ship by two groups: writers, intellec- 
tuals and workers in the second and third class, 
and Vice-Ministers and very high functionaries 
in the first. The latter, gross, selfish, crassly uncul- 
tured, bullied the intellectuals and indulged in 
‘anti-Semitic progrom-makers’ talk.’ One of them 
asked if Michelangelo’s Last Judgement was the 
judgement of Mussolini: another demanded, 
before the Acropolis, ‘How could the proletariat 
have allowed it to be built?’ Paustovsky calls 
them ‘a new caste of petty bourgeois . . . profit- 
eers, bootlickers and traitors,’ who ‘speak in the 
name of the people which in fact they hate and 
despise.’ He accuses them and their like of 
murdering such people as Meyerhold and Babel. 
The Soviet press only made the briefest reference 
to Paustovsky’s speech: but then it too is run by 
hard-faced men who have done well out of the 


revolution. 
7 “ * 


LAST WEEK in two paragraphs on the preliminary 
proceedings of the Adams case I quoted extracts 
from what prosecuting counsel had said, first 
when Mr. Lawrence, QC, applied to make an 
application in private and secondly when Mr. 
Lawrence applied to have the part of the prosecu- 
tion’s opening speech relating to the deaths of 
the Hulletts heard in private. And I said that 
Mr. Stevenson’s remarks amounted to opposition 
to the defence’s requests. The words I quoted last 
week were all said in open court. I have now seen 
what was said at the third stage of the argument 
in camera. These later exchanges do not in my 
judgement affect the matter, but it is right that I 
should quote them so that everybody can form 
his own opinion, though it would require a 
Dickens to do them justice. 


* * » 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘If you wish to have the legal 
argument discussion in camera regarding the 
admissibility of this evidence, we are prepared to 
hear that in camera, but at the moment we are not 
prepared to hold the evidence or the opening in 
camera. 

Mr. LAWRENCE: ‘I am afraid that puts me a 
little at a loss.’ 

Mr. STEVENSON: ‘Does not that view have this 
consequence that you ought to hear the remainder 
of the opening in camera, because that opening 
will disclose the very evidence as to the admis- 
sibility of which Mr. Lawrence desired to argue?’ 

THE CHAIRMAN: ‘We will carry on in open 
court.’ 
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(Mr. Lawrence repeated his argument, and the 
Chairman repeated what he said before.) 

Mr. Lawrence: “Then that does mean what my 
learned friend interpreted it to mean: that you 
go into closed court, you hear what the evidence 
is, and then we argue.’ 

THE CLERK: ‘That is what the magistrates have 
made up their minds to do.” 

Mr. STEVENSON: ‘I wonder if it will simplify 
matters if I remind you that I said, and said with- 
out qualification, that I was not prepared to 
oppose the defence request that the remainder of 
this opening should be in closed court.,.. I 
added I did not want to consent to it; the reasons 
for that are equally obvious, but as I am not pre- 
pared to oppose it, I should have thought, if I may 
respectfully say so, the practical course was for 
you to hear the remainder of the opening in closed 
court having regard to the view you have already 
expressed.” 

7 ” . 

THE APPARENT discrepancy between the prosecu- 
tion’s earlier attitude and the attitude shown 
above is, I think, easily explained. The magis- 
trates’ decision to hold the legal argument 
but not the opening in camera was as it 
stood illogical since, as Mr. Stevenson said, ‘the 
opening will disclose the very evidence as to the 
admissibility of which Mr. Lawrence desired to 
argue.’ The only logical interpretation of the 
magistrates’ decision was that the rest of the 
opening should be heard in private, This is what 
happened, but having heard it in private the 
magistrates decided that it should be repeated in 
public. We do not of course know for certain 
what caused the magistrates to decide that the 
opening and the evidence about the Hulletts 
should be heard in public, but it is reasonable to 
assume that it was the earlier attitude of the 
prosecution. The Attorney-General said that the 
prosecuting counsel had made it ‘perfectly clear’ 
that he did not oppose the application that certain 
evidence should be heard in camera. ‘Clear’ to 
whom? Not apparently to the magistrates. 


* * * 


THE SCHIZOPHRENIA which has long affected Lord 
Beaverbrook’s newspapers was given another 
giddy twist on Wednesday. A leader-page article 
by Mr. George Gale discussed the suit for divorce 
filed by the Foreign Secretary. His point—that 
divorce is no longer the end to a political career— 
was well enough taken, if not precisely new. But 
some of the remarks he made in the course of the 
discussion were particularly interesting. ‘It is a 
pity,’ he said, ‘to have to record the fact [that 
Mr. Lloyd has filed his petition] as news. It is a 
pleasure to argue that it will not be news any 
longer.’ And again, ‘Private disaster is at last 
private. . . .. Admirable sentiments! What gives 
them an especial piquancy is the front page of 
the same issue of the Daily Express. There, 
stretched across eight columns, is a banner head- 
line reading ‘Foreign Minister Divorce,’ with a 
sub-heading ‘Selwyn Lloyd cites City man.’ There 
are pictures of Mr. Lloyd, Mrs. Lloyd and the 
co-respondent, descriptions of all of them, includ- 
ing a reference to the injuries Mrs. Lloyd sustained 
when involved in a car accident in 1955, and even 
the details of where the co-respondent’s mother 
has been for the last two months. ‘Private disaster 
is at last private... .’ 

PHAROS 








Tory Democracy at Westminster 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


T the time of the Suez crisis, I remember 
Ar ooticins that there were nine Ministers 
responsible for defence matters, and that of these 
eight were Old Etonians and one was an Old 
Harrovian. I can clearly recall the irritation 
aroused in me by the intrusion of this Harrovian, 
who turned out to be a peer of whom I had not 
previously heard. It seemed to me that if Old 
Etonians were all that good at defence, it was 
silly not to do the job properly and make it 100 
per cent. As it turned out, they weren't all that 
good at it, but this is not really the point. 

The prevalence of Old Etonians in modern 
Conservative Governments has caught the fancy 
of many observers, both prejudiced and impartial. 
My friend Christopher Hollis, himself an Etonian, 
wrote about it in the Spectator not long ago, and 
modestly concluded that there was no obvious 
reason why a Rugbeian should not make as good 
a Minister as one of his old school friends. Al- 
though peculiarly gratified by this conclusion, I 
could not help feeling that it obscured the real 
assue, which is whether the Old School Tie and 
the Family Connection do really exercise an 
influence on the Conservative Party that seriously 
damages its efficiency and its appeal. 

The present Government consists of some 
seventy Ministers, not counting odd Whips. Of 
these seventy, about ten could be called ‘self- 
made,’ in the sense that they were born into the 
working class or thereabouts and have risen to 
the top without birth, influence or an old school tie. 
‘The remainder are upper- or middle-class men edu- 
cated at public schools, with Eton contributing far 
more than any other school. This roughly reflects 
the balance in the parliamentary party as a whole, 
although the proportion of Etonians is certainly 
higher in the Ministry than on the back benches. 
The explanation of this is perfectly simple. The 
men most likely to enter the House of Commons 
are those who can afford to devote most time to 
politics; and of all those who get into the House 
the ones who can afford to devote most time to 
politics are most likely to get to the top. On the 
whole, the Etonians have more money and more 
time for politics than the rest. This is a broad 
generalisation, but it is broadly true. 

Even so, the position has changed materially 
since the war. Before 1945 it was all but impos- 
sible for a man of moderate means to become a 
Conservative MP. From 1950 onwards, the intro- 
duction of the so-called ‘Maxwell Fyfe Rules,’ 
forbidding Tory candidates to pay any of their 
Own election expenses and limiting the size of 
their subscriptions to local Conservative Associa- 
tions, has resulted in a considerable influx of 
youngish middle-class business and professional 
men who are far from being rich. This reform 
has markedly diminished the number of elderly 
tycoons ‘in the party, but not the proportion of 
leisured Etonians—for a very simple reason. 
Constituency Associations, debarred from de- 
manding money of their parliamentary candi- 
dates, demand (not unreasonably) much more 
of their time. An absentee Member can no longer 
keep his supporters sweet with large subscrip- 
tions to their funds. Since the actual business of 


the House of Commons also demands far more 
time than it did before the war, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find men of quality who 
can devote the necessary time to politics. There 
are many Members in the present House, with 
developing careers and young families, who are 
finding life extremely difficult, while the financial 
position of junior Ministers is a notorious scandal. 

Complaints on this score are frequently met by 
the easy answer that nobody has to be a Member 
of Parliament, and that there are plenty of people 
willing to take the place of the present ones. Two 
observations may be made about this. The first 
is that the present Members were chosen by their 
constituency Conservative Associations in prefer- 
ence to these others, and are therefore presumably 
of higher quality or, at the least, more congenial 
to their supporters. The second is that such a 
change would almost certainly result in an even 
higher proportion of leisured Old Etonians. 

When people say that the Conservative Party 
in the House of Commons ‘ought to be made 
more democratic,’ they mean one of two things. 
They mean either that the average intelligence 
and ability of Tory MPs ought to be higher than 
it is (with the implication that it is the old school 
tie that keeps it lower than it might be), or that 
the composition of the parliamentary party ought 
to correspond more nearly, in.its range of incomes 
and social class, to the composition of the party 
in the country at large. Both these propositions 
are probably—though not certainly—true; to 
those who consider them self-evident, I would 
merely suggest that a parliamentary party con- 
sisting entirely of very clever men would be the 
devil to run and might prove extremely danger- 
ous. However, I am perfectly certain that neither 
of these reforms, however desirable in modera- 
tion, is at all possible while the work and 
remuneration of Members of Parliament remain 
what they are today. It is not the party leaders, 
nor the party machine, that are responsible for 
perpetuating the shortcomings of the parliamen- 
tary party. It is the modern parliamentary system 
that is at fault. 

Moreover, only a diminution of the amount of 
parliamentary work will really solve this problem. 
Unless we return to a period of big electoral 
swings, involving very large parliamentary 
majorities, this can probably be achieved only by 
a strong reaction against the modern system of 
minutely detailed legislative control over the 
whole range of the nation’s activities. Since this 
is unlikely, we are left with the second-best 
alternative of substantially increasing the re- 
muneration of MPs, which will certainly be 
unpopular and may well prove to have certain 
disadvantages. If the increase is not substantial, 
it will have practically no effect on the problem 
we have been discussing. If it is substantial, it 
will probably improve the quality of Conservative 
Members and certainly introduce a wider variety 
of social class and extra-parliamentary income. 
But it will bring us at one bound-into the age of 
the professional politician, and not everyone 
looks forward to that with enthusiasm. It will 
also greatly increase the degree of dependence 
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on the favour of the Whips and the 
machine. A man who readjusts his life so that the 
greater part of his income is derived from being 
a Member of Parliament will not be anxious to 
risk being thrown out. 

This last point is really important. My observa. 
tions in the last seven years have convinced me 
of the vital need to retain in Parliament a sub. 
stantial number of men with sufficient financial 
independence to enable them to take a politically 
independent line at need. Heaven knows they do 
it seldom enough in fact; but it is a real and 
salutary check on the Executive and the machine 
to know that in the last resort there are those who 
could, and might, rebel without fear of the 
consequences. I hope, and believe, that there wil] 
always be a few ‘undemocratic’ constituency 
Conservative Associations willing to select candi- 
dates of this kind. 


From all this it will no doubt have appeared 
that I consider the need for reform to have been 
somewhat exaggerated, and that I am not par- 
ticularly optimistic about the chances of any 
marked improvement. If there is to be an improve. 
ment in this particular field, it will have to bea 
natural and gradual development starting from 
the constituency Associations that select the 
candidates. An attempt to impose a ‘reform’ from 
above might well prove disastrous. 

In any case, I am doubtful whether the Con- 
servative Party would gain greatly in electoral 
appeal if its parliamentary representatives were 
more socially heterogeneous. I often hear it said 
that we ought to have more ‘working-class MPs, 
but strangely enough it is always said by upper- 
or middle-class people. I strongly suspect that the 
very act of becoming a Conservative MP would 
in most cases totally nullify the very qualities and 
advantages that make a working man appear 
attractive as a parliamentary candidate. There is, 
however, one type of Conservative Member that 
seems to me outstandingly valuable, and whose 
numbers I should like to see increased. That is 
the man, born into the working or lower-middle 
class, who has risen by ability and hard work in 
industry to a position of financial independence. 
He generally makes a most efficient and useful 
Member, and gives the Whips hell into the bar- 
gain, which is all to the good. 

Incidentally, I hope that one of these days 
someone will analyse the social problems of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, which I suspect are 
becoming steadily more acute; for they have two 
aristocracies, of the trade unions and of the 
intelligentsia, and both at daggers drawn. 





John Charles Intelligence 


THE FIGURE £80,000.—News Chronicle, April 20, p. 1. 
£75,000 for Charles.—News Chronicle, April 20, p.8. 
Asout £70,000.—Daily Mirror, April 20. 
TRANSFER fee of £65,000.—Daily Mail, April 20. 
IN THE region of £55,000.—Daily Worker, April 20. 
a 

GUARANTEED £3,000 a year. 

. News Chronicle, April 20. 
£200 a month, with £25 extra for an away win and 
£15 for a home win.—Daily Mail, April 20. ; 
Asout £100 a month, with £25 extra for an away win 
and £15 for victory at home.—Daily Sketch, April 20. 
£70 a month basic pay, bonuses of £17 for a home 
win and £28 for an away win. 

Daily Express, April 20. 

BETWEEN £60 and £70 a month and £25 for an away 
win and £15 for a home win.—Daily Herald, April 20. 
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As far as the eye can see... 








The Abbey Works of The Steel Company of Wales, by Harold Forster 


A NEVER-SLEEPING CITY OF STEEL 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN today is industrial. The aim: to 
build new economic strength ; to lift productivity ; to set 
a pace for the world in the development of atomic power. 
To win this battle, Britain needs an ever-increasing sup- 
ply of basic materials. None is more needed than steel. 

We must have steel. We must have more steel, for the 
work that is ahead. In Port Talbot, Glamorgan, a great 
part of these needs is being satisfied, for here is Britain’s 
city of steel—the headquarters of The Steel Company of 
Wales. Already the Company makes a third of Britain’s 
sheet steel and two-thirds of her tinplate. Development 
plans, going ahead at high priority, will soon increase 


24 hours a day, The Steel Company of Wales is making steel for every British industry 


these proportions. The new spirit of Britain’s industrial 
struggle can be sensed at its most urgent at The Steel 
Company of Wales. 

The Company has three Divisions : Steel and Tinplate 
account for most of its turnover ; but no less important is 
the Newport Division, whose Orb Works produces special 
electrical sheet steel—steel that goes into transformers 
and other equipment for the electronic age. 

Day and night, weekday and weekend, The Steel Com- 
pany of Wales is at work : making iron ; making iron into 
steel ; making steel into tinplate. And so this city of steel 
will continue to work for Britain and for us all. 






THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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Alanbrooke, Pound and British Strategy 


By CAPTAIN S. W. ROSKILL, RN (Retired) 


—,. a private diary kept by a man who 
participated in great events may be a valu- 
able contribution to history, it is unlikely, even 
after the entries have been linked together by a 
chain of continuous narrative, that it will present 
a balanced account of the events discussed. To 
take one example of the dangers of trying to 
build history on such a foundation, Lord Alan- 
brooke asserts that, in the summer of 1940, ‘the 
Home Fleet... had little intention of coming 
south of the Wash’ to deal with the invasion 
threat. The remark was probably based on the 
Admiralty order (quoted in The War at Sea, 
Vol. I, p. 252) that Admiral Forbes’s heavy ships 
should not move into the southern North Sea 
“unless the enemy used his major warships to 
_ Support an expedition’: but the order continued 
by saying that ‘if the enemy did so our own heavy 
ships are to engage them at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.’ Moreover, the instructions issued by the 
Admiralty on May 28 make abundantly plain the 
dispositions which all ships in home waters (not 
only the Home Fleet) were to take up. They were 
“to cover the area Wash to Newhaven as a whole’; 
they were if possible to ‘attack before the de- 
parture (of the enemy expedition)’; and if they 
failed in that purpose they were ‘to intercept... 
on passage’ or to ‘attack at the point of arrival.’ 
‘To implement these plans a considerable ‘striking 
force’ of four destroyer flotillas (thirty-six ships) 
with cruiser support was assembled in the Nore 
Command, and was kept there until the threat 
of invasion diminished in the late summer. These 
plans and the measures taken to implement them 
show that, taken by themselves, Lord Alan- 
brooke’s diary entries and Sir Arthur Bryant’s 
connecting narrative are highly misleading. 

Lord Alanbrooke also repeatedly refers to the 
British strategy of landing in North Africa in 
order to reopen the Mediterranean as ‘my 
strategy.’ Possibly what he meant was ‘the 
strategy which I favour’; but the claim to have 
originated it must surely go too far, for the 
recommendations and decisions were always 
arrived at after long discussion in the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, where as chairman Lord Alan- 
brooke was, after all, only primus inter pares. In 
fact, the maritime strategy in question (which 
Sir Julian Corbett defined many years ago as 
“landing the Army to surprise the enemy in 
theatres of our own choice’) was always favoured 
by Admiral Pound and the Naval staff; and even 
though no claim could fairly be made that they 
were the sole originators, it is certain that they, 
and also the Prime Minister, could justly claim 
as big a share as Lord Alanbrooke. 

To turn to the impression which the Alan- 
brooke diaries give of Admiral Pound, it could, 
with some reason, be argued that with increasing 
age and disabilities he might have been wise to 
tay down his burden after he had borne the 
formidable strains of the first two years; but one 
factor which militated against that was 
Churchill's confidence in and affection for the old 
Admiral. Lord Alanbrooke and Sir Arthur 
Bryant set out the former’s methods of dealing 
with the Prime Minister's brilliant volatility in 


great detail. But in fact Pound had his own way 
of coping with the same problem. Before an en- 
counter with Churchill he invariably briefed a 
novice to the effect that he should never oppose 
the great man in the early stages. The reasons 
were two. Firstly, because it only angered him, 
and, secondly, because it was virtually impossible 
to defeat him in open argument. Pound used to 
wait until the hurricane of rhetoric had passed, 





and then speak non-committally until he had 
ascertained the full implications of any move 
urged by the Prime Minister. By such means did 
he prevent many mistakes being made—as did 
Lord Alanbrooke, though apparently more by 
argument and less by subtlety. The assessment 
of Admiral Pound’s contribution to victory is 
made all the harder by the fact that he was, 
basically, a modest and humble man. He kept 
no diaries, and his letters are comparatively few 
and dealt almost exclusively with current prob- 
lems. Only very rarely did he reveal his inner- 
most feelings. What is certain is that the picture 
of the First Sea Lord which the uninformed 
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reader will gain from The Turn of the Tide is 39 
distorted as to be almost a caricature. Nor does 
Lord Alanbrooke’s belated comment (p, 721) re. 
ferring to him as a ‘very gallant man... and 4 
grand colleague’ suffice to eliminate the effect of 
his earlier ‘unkind criticisms.’ 

The confidence of the reader in Sir Arthur 
Bryant’s book must, finally, be vitiated by the 
really formidable number of inaccuracies on’ the 
maritime side of the war. To give a few examples, 
on p. 218 there are three mis-statements regard. 
ing the anti-invasion measures of 1940, including 
the old one about eighty barges being sunk by 
the RAF in Ostend on September 13 (actually a 
misprint or mistransiation in the ‘Fiihrer Con. 
ferences’ for eight). The Mediterranean Fleet did 
not ‘withdraw to the safety of the Red Sea’ at 
the time of the retreat to Alamein. The actual 
dispositions of the fleet are given in The War at 
Sea, Vol. Il, pp. 73-74. The ac¢ount of events in 
the Indian Ocean in April, 1942, is seriously mis- 
leading, for Nagumo’s carriers never came west 
of Ceylon after the attack on Colombo—though 
Admiral Layton at Colombo anticipated that they 
Would do so and warned Somerville accordingly, 
Finally, though this historian holds no brief for 
Admiral E. J. King, USN, who was notoriously 
difficult to deal with, the repeated accusations 
of what amounts to bad faith would be hard to 
substantiate and should not be lightly made; and 
the whole perspective of events in the Pacific can 
only justify what many Americans have always 
said—namely, that Britain cared too little about 
that theatre, and has since remained lamentably 
ignorant regarding what King made possible 
there. 


Pound—Another View 


By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


ONLY once came into contact with Admiral 

Pound, and I have good cause to remember it. 
In 1940 the battleship Prince of Wales yas 
bringing Churchill and the Chiefs of Staff back 
from the Atlantic Charter meeting in Newfound- 
land. The destroyer Tartar, in which I then was, 
was one of the close escort. We and another 
destroyer had been stationed on the battleship’s 
bows, but on approaching Reykjavik the Prince 
of Wales signalled us to take station astern. This 
was a Standard practice on nearing harbour, and 
it never occurred to my captain or that of the 
other ship to do anything else but decrease 
revolutions and drop back into the new position. 
Pound thought otherwise. A signal marked ‘From 
First Sea Lord’ informed us that we should have 
turned 180 degrees outwards, increased speed and 
come into station that way. We were all staggered 
by this. Although according to the peace-time 
manceuvring book, that was the correct way of 
doing it, it was a custom we had long discarded. 
It meant (a) temporarily losing our effectiveness 
as an anti-submarine screen (the whole purpose 
of our being there) and (b) unnecessarily using 
oil. All that the signal did was to reveal to us 
how out of touch with current fleet practices the 
First Sea Lord was. 

This impression of Admiral Pound as a back- 
seat driver is confirmed by Captain Roskill* in 
the second volume of his admirably written and 


presented official history of the war at sea. 
Writing in the same vein, he says: ‘There can be 
no doubt that Admiral Pound himself became 
markedly prone to make such interventions, often 
on quite trivial matters, such as telling individual 
ships to steer a particular course or to steam at 
a particular speed.’ 

If Admiral Pound’s interference had stopped 
at telling ships which way to steer or turn, no 
great harm would have been done. But unfortu- 
nately this was not the case. To the dismay of 
his Commanders-in-Chief he interfered increas- 
ingly with the conduct of fleet operations. Now 
it is perfectly true that as an information centre 
the Admiralty receives intelligence more fully and 
more speedily than anywhere else. But it is also 
true that the Commander-in-Chief on the spot has 
a far better knowledge of local conditions such 
as wind and weather, of the difference between 
what may seem possible at Whitehall and what 
is feasible in practice; and from experience of 
past operations he is likely to see more clearly 
into the mind of his enemy and gauge his true 
intentions. History has shown that these advan- 
tages outweigh the time-lag that may occur 
between the Admiralty receiving information and 
passing it on to the man on the spot. The 





* THe War at Sea. Volume II. By Captain S. W. 
Roskill, DSC, RN. (H.M.S.O., 42s.) 
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Admiralty’s neglect in not informing Jellicoe of 
the intelligence that Scheer was making for the 
Horn's Reef may well have cost us Jutland. 


In this respect Admiral Pound may be said 
to have failed more dismally than most and on 
more occasions. There were the instances men- 
tioned by Captain Roskill in his first volume; 
there was the shocking affair of Admiral North 
and the French squadron at Gibraltar; and 
finally there was the catastrophe of PQ 17. 


It was known before PQ 17 sailed that the 
eneiny was going to make a concerted attempt 
to destroy it; and for this reason it was heavily 
protected. There was a close escort of destroyers 
and small craft, a squadron of cruisers and, 
in the background, the Home Fleet itself under 
its Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Tovey. On 
July 1 the enemy made contact with the convoy 
and for the next three days attacked it inter- 
mittently with U-boats and aircraft. Then on 
July 4 intelligence revealed that the Tirpitz and 
Scheer had arrived in Altenfjord (the Hipper and 
Lutzow were also known to be in the vicinity), 
and could therefore be in a position to attack 
the convoy any time after 2 a.m. on the Sth. 
At 8.30 that night Admiral Pound held a staff 
meeting and, after it, sent out three signals in 
quick succession. The first, at 9 p.m., ordered the 
cruiser force to retire ‘at high speed,’ the second, 
at 9.23, ordered the convoy to disperse and pro- 
ceed to Russia independently, and the third, at 
936, which had a real element of panic about it, 
ordered the convoy to ‘scatter.’ 


These messages were received in the convoy 
with profound dismay. Half their journey was 
over, their morale was high, they were pleased 
with their success against enemy attacks so far, 
and they believed that, given a bit of luck, most 
of them would get through. The signal to scatter 
changed all that. The Commodore was so 
sceptical of the truth of it that he asked for a 
repetition. He then assumed, as did everyone else, 
that the only explanation was that the Admiralty 
had had intelligence that the Tirpitz and Scheer 
were, literally, just over the horizon. (In fact they 
were still sitting snug in Altenfjord. They did 
make a brief sortie the next day, but returned 
to harbour a few hours later.) Abandoned by the 
Royal Navy, the convoy scattered with inevitable 
consequences. Alone and unprotected, the mer- 
chant ships were picked off one by one by 
U-boats and aircraft. Of the thirty-seven ships 
that had set out from Iceland, only thirteen 
reached their destination. What Raeder had failed 
to accomplish with the Tirpitz, Pound and the 
naval staff had accomplished for him. 


The point at issue, of course, is not whether 
any danger threatened the convoy at the time of 
the Admiralty signals, but which of the two 
dangers was paramount. Before the convoy 
sailed Admiral Pound had told Admiral Tovey 
on the telephone that in case of emergency it 
might be ordered to scatter. Admiral Tovey was 
‘shocked.’ He knew that a properly escorted con- 
voy that kept formation and discipline was the 
best protection against whatever might attack it. 
He also knew that once a convoy had scattered 
man area where U-boats and aircraft were 
active, its destruction in whole or in part was only 
a matter of time. 


Was the other danger, then, greater? Were 


the German ships in north Norway likely to 
annihilate the convoy more fully and effectively 
than the U-boats and aircraft on the spof? The 
answer is, they were not. For one thing Admiral 
Pound was acting on negative instead of positive 
intelligence. The threat of an attack by surface 
ships had existed all along; but there was all the 
difference in the world between the ships being 
sighted in Altenfjord and being sighted approach- 
ing the convoy. Indeed, one could go further and 
say that if the ships had been sighted approaching 
the convoy, even then it might have been better to 
avoid scattering until the last possible moment. 
For one lesson that past experience with surface 
raiders had taught us—one that was fully appre- 
ciated by Admiral Tovey yet not, it seems, by 
Admiral Pound—was that they were extremely 
chary of interfering with any convoy that had 
even the minimum of warship protection. In this 
appreciation Admiral Tovey was absolutely 
correct—for as we know now the commanders 
of German heavy units, including Admiral 
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Schniewind in the Tirpitz, had strict orders not 
to attack our shipping if there was any likelihood 
of getting damaged in the process. _ 

It is easy at this distance to pass judgement 
on decisions which had to be made on the spur 
of the moment and in quite different conditions. 
But it is less the decisions themselves that I am 
complaining of than that the responsibility for 
making them was placed in the wrong hands. 
Admiral Tovey’s name emerges from these pages 
with added lustre; a commander of brilliant fore- 
sight and intuition who, if he had been given 
full operational control, would probably have 
brought the greater part of PQ 17 safely to its 
destination. One cannot say the same of Admirab 
Pound. Writing of Captain Roskill’s first volume, 
I said that Pound appeared as ‘an officer of quiet 
competence rather than distinction.’ I must now 
amend that verdict and say that from a study 
of both volumes combined his tenure of office 
as First Sea Lord was one of the least happy 
this country has had. 


Football Crossroads 


By JAMES JACK 


OUR years ago British football was in the 
doldrums. Humilated 6—3 by the Hungar- 
ians at Wembley, we lost the return match 7—1 
in Budapest. The European and particularly the 
‘Iron Curtain’ countries seemed to have moved 
on to an altogether different plane of perfor- 
mance. There seemed little hope then of a quick 
recovery. 
Ex Old Trafford semper aliquid novi. This 
season through a more than usually discontented 
winter Matt Busby’s babes have been a steady 





beacon of light against a sombre horizon. They 
have provided a welcome escape from Suez, 
General Wheeler, Mr. H, and Jimmy Porter. 
Here at least are some new Elizabethans who 
have not run out of petrol. 

How good a team are Manchester United? 
There is no doubt about the answer. They are 
the best English club side of all time—Champions 
of the Football League, Cup Finalists and semi- 
finalists in the European Cup. More impressive 
even than results has been the absence of ‘bally- 
hoo’ and self-pity that has attended them. Like 
any other team Manchester United have had their 
share of misfortune—their centre-forward Tay- 
lor, a vital man in their attacking design, missed 
both the semi-final and the difficult sixth-round 
tie at Bournemouth; and centre-half Jones is still 
missing from their line-up. They beat Bourne- 
mouth with only ten men despite having the first 
goal, always so vital in a cup tie, scored against 
them. At various times other important figures 
have been out of the side; four first-team players 
have been serving soldiers throughout the season. 
Enough, you would have thought, to explain away 


any number of defeats. But there has been no 
time wasted with excuses; they have just gone on 
playing successful football. 

How has their success been achieved? Thcre 
must surely be some master plan behind it all 
—deep-lying wingers, double centre-forwards or 
just a record consumption of Ovaltine. It is re- 
freshing to find that there is nothing of the sort. 
The basis of United's success has been team spirit. 
Revie plans and gimmicks in general can produce 
success for a period; but such is the competition 
in modern football and so quickly do the players 
adjust themselves to new tactics that it is not 
long before revolutionary ideas merely astonish 
but do not surprise one’s opponents. There is no 
real substitute for consistently doing the simple 
thing well and at the same time a little better than 
the opposition; Manchester United's strength lies 
in the fact that they have no key players, and that 
reserves, when brought in, play in much the 
manner of those they displace. There is a style 
of play, based on simple things done quickly and 
precisely, that runs through the club. 

Manchester United have done enough this 
season to make it clear that English football is 
again nearing the top. We are once again a 
power on the world scene. It is therefore a good 
moment to decide the lines along which the game 
should develop in this country. Matt Busby’s 
team have pointed the way from the playing point 
of view; it remains, however, to bring the players” 
conditions and systems of rewards into line with 
modern circumstances. 

The present system of a weekly maximum wage, 
supplemented by a small bonus for a win or draw, 
and the same for clubs in all divisions of the 
League, well suited prewar conditions. A career 
in football was then no more insecure than one 
in most other jobs open to the ordinary man; there 
were, after all, some three million unemployed. 
To be signed by Arsenal or Everton meant one’s 
entry into a completely new and dazzling world, 
in which the then maximum wage of £8 a week 
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seemed a princely sum. It is far different today. 
The increase in the maximum wage to £15 has 
done no more than compensate for the decline 
in the value of the pound. The new rate compares 
less than favourably with the rate of pay of an un- 
skilled worker in many industries; it is laughable 
to contrast the respective skills and remunerations 
of (say) Stanley Matthews and the £1,000-a-week 
Bermondsey Rock ’n’ Roller Tommy Steele. A 
differential of 15: 1,000 in a case like this makes 
no sort of sense. Nor are the bonus rates paid to 
British players fully in tune with the times. In their 
matches with Manchester United, the Real 
Madrid players were on a win bonus of £100 per 
player—a sum which makes the British bonus 
of £3 for an ordinary League match look like a 
tip to a taxi-driver. 

A mere flat increase in the maximum wage is 
not the answer and would merely bankrupt many 
of the poorer clubs in the League, who find it hard 
enough as it is to pay their present wage bills. 
Nor would it be sensible to legalise the Ditchburn 
system of under-cover payments; much of 
Sunderland's lack of playing success may well be 
due to the players being more interested in what 
the others were getting on the side than in train- 
ipg or results, A system of freely negotiated in- 
dividual contracts, while it would benefit the 


? 


stars and the richer clubs, would bear hardly on 
the average player. Most clubs, even with the 
removal of entertainment tax, have little money 
to spare; the larger pay packets for star players 
could only be found by cutting down the wages 
paid to the less spectacular performers. 

A better answer is surely to supplement the 
present maximum wage with an jncreased win 
bonus and a system by which the players draw a 
percentage of all gates over (say) 20,000; they 
would thus have an interest not only in winning 
or losing but in playing attractive football in the 
process. Something must clearly be done; the foot- 
ball legislators, who are pot quite as stuffy as 
sporting cartoonists make them out but who lack 
all the same the wider knowledge of their cricket 
counterparts in the MCC, have an important 
summer's work ahead. Perhaps the transfer of 
Charles from Leeds United to Italy for a huge 
fee will provide the necessary spur. 

Spare a thought, then, for the players and their 
future as you watch the Cup Final, if you are 
lucky enough to have a ticket, or your TV set, if 
you are not; decide for yourselves if you think 
their skill and endeavour are properly rewarded. 
Finally, whoever wins on May 4, spare a cheer 
for Manchester United. They have deserved well 
this year of British football. 


Century 


By STRIX 


ACTS are wonderful things. I wish my mind 

held a larger store of them. I should like, 
occasionally, to be able to correct or even con- 
trovert statements made by other people, to lean 
forward and to say quietly: ‘But surely you mean 
eighteen ninety five? The exact date, if I 
remember rightly, was the 26th of April,’ or “No, 
no, my dear fellow. Cubic metres, not cubic yards. 
You forget that they were relying on Portuguese 
Statistics.” I cannot recall ever making an inter- 
vention of this kind. 

People like me, people with empty heads, have 
a wistful regard for facts. But, human nature 
being what it is, those who present facts to us 
are often aware, as they warm to their theme, of 
a certain abstraction in our manner which may 
develop into something not far removed from 
sullenness. If you were to watch us being (say) 
taken round a factory you would observe a pro- 
gressive deterioration in our attitude. The alert, 
intelligent exclamations of ‘Is it really?’, ‘How 
many tons did you say?’ and ‘Astonishing!’ with 
which we began the tour, give way to more per- 
functory comments, like ‘Oh, I see’ or even ‘Oh.’ 
By the end we are barely grunting, and as we 
take our departure a minor executive comes run- 
ning after us with the illustrated brochure, the 
last annual report, and the three recent issues of 
the house magazine which we thought we had 
unobtrusively jettisoned under a huge leather 
armchair in the managing director's office. We 
thank him with a glazed, guilty smile. 

This unenlightened attitude is due in most 
cases, and certainly in mine, to a feeling of hope- 
lessness. I know that the facts are going in at one 
ear and out at the other, that none of them will 
stick in my head, that it is simply no good my 
trying to remember what they said about the rela- 


tion between the number of revolutions per 
minute registered on the dial of the Hartley- 
Gilmour counterstabilising unit and the over-all 
throughput per man-shift. 

But apart from this well-justified defeatism 
there is a baser element, the element of envy; to 
me these facts, flowing so copiously, marshalled 
with such precision, are in effect sour grapes. I 
do not envy them as possessions, but I envy the 
power to possess them. 

There is, however, one type of fact-monger 
whom I admire unreservedly. A representative 
of this subspecies is to be found, surrounded 
by works of reference, in a garret under the roof 
of the building from which the Spectator is 
edited. His counterpart exists on every newspaper. 

The man who takes you round a factory, or 
explains the political situation in Siam or the 
problem connected with the licensing of whelk- 
stalls, is like a heron feeding its young; he is 
regurgitating. Charles Seaton in his garret is 
quite different. He is like a well-trained hawk. 
You fly him at facts as you fly a hawk at game. 
He knows a great many facts already; but no one 
in his position can have at his finger-tips the 
answers to all the questions he is liable to be 
asked by his colleagues, or even a rough idea of 
the fields of knowledge which the questions are 
liable to cover. His duty is not to parade facts 
which are already on the strength, but to go out 
into no man’s land and bring back a prisoner. 

Beings of this kind are the only true masters 
of facts. The expert, the specialist, the scholar is 
really their slave. He may, indeed he generally 
does, enjoy his slavery. When a new book on his 
subject appears, or a great wad of new statistics, 
he swoops on it as avidly as a pigeon on a crop 
of peas; his erudition steadily grows. 
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But he is like a ringmaster in a circys. At the 
crack ef his whip the facts circulate obedient 
tossing their manes, raising their trunks jn ‘ian 
Although, however, ponies and elephants cay 
exist without a ringmaster, a ringmaster cannot 
exist without ponies and elephants. It is Tather 
the same with facts; the greater your dominang 
over them, the more you depend on them, 

In Charles Seaton’s field facts are a quarry {9 
be hunted down, captured and given away: not 
an ever-expanding menagerie to be tended, The 
greatest Master of Fact-Hounds that I know js 
J. S. Maywood, who has served The Times for 
fifty years, the last forty-four of them as head 
their Intelligence Department. When you COn- 
front him with some hideously recondite question 
his meditative ‘Let me see . . .” is like a distant 
view-halloo, and as he strides swiftly off into a 
labyrinth of shelves and filing cabinets, gazetteer 
and Greek lexicons, you have vaguely the impres. 
sion that he is tightening his girths and ramming 
his hat down more firmly on his head. ; 

A bright, predatory gleam comes into the eyes 
of such men when you ask them apologetically 
on which day of the week the Battle of Bannock. 
burn was fought, whence the Isle of Purbeck go 
its title to insularity, or in what year the Martin. 
Henry was taken into service in the British Army, 
They are outfitters in omniscience, purveyors of 
the authoritative touch. Occasionally one can 
recognise the fruits of their backroom labours 
in such expressions as ‘of course’ (‘it wa; 
not, of course, until the following year that 
Paraguay decided to adhere to the Convention 
‘incidentally’ (‘the Regional Committees, inciden- 
tally, do not seem to have been asked for thei 
views at this stage’) and ‘it is too often forgotten] 
sometimes overlooked/ not generally realised 
(‘that the frontier agreement of 1902 was never 
ratified by either signatory’). When I read sen- 
tences of this kind in serious newspapers, | 
salute, with gratitude and respect, the hidden hand 
of the fact-master. 

It was not about the fact-master, but about 
one particular fact, that I intended to write this 
article; for it is the hundredth of its kind thatI 
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have contributed to the Spectator since, just 
over two years ago, the mantle of Sir Harold 
Nicolson and Sir Compton Mackenzie descended 
on me, like a rich bandanna dislodged from the 
still-room shelf upon a transient mouse. 

But weekly journalism has few affinities with 
cricket. To lean negligently on one’s pen and to 
raise one’s cap in acknowledgement of the 
tumultuous applause is, I suppose, possible: pet- 
haps even seemly. But then one would have to 
supply the tumultuous applause oneself, and the 
more I examined the project the more arch and 
Otiose it appeared. So, since I should not have 
known that I had notched a hundred if Charles 
Seaton had not told me, it seemed fairer, and 
more agreeable, to write an article about him. 


The Spectator 
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MARSHAL SAXE computed, that in a battle only om 
ball of 85 takes effect. Others have computed, that 
only one in 40 strikes, and no more than one in 400 
is fatal. At the battle of Tournay, in Flanders, fougtt 
on the 22d May 1794, it is calculated that 2 
musket-shot were expended in disabling each soldiet 
that suffered. 
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By JOHN BETJEMAN 


| y City and Suburban 


uis is the time of year when there is usually 
T: dispute on the Parochial Church Council 
about mowing the grass in the churchyard. Every- 
one takes it for granted that the grass ought to 
be mown. Now that people are more mawkish 
about death, they think there is something in- 
decent about the healthy and sensible eighteenth- 
century habit of letting sheep graze the grass or 
even allowing the parson’s cob to pasture there. 
Besides, they think that animals would eat flowers 
put on some graves and scatter the marble chips 
on others. It is worth noting that the custom of 
thus decorating graves is late Victorian. 

On the PCC we learn with regret that old 
Hodge, the last man in the village who could use 
a scythe, is giving up owing to rheumatism. The 
vicar is in favour of flattening the mounds so 
that the mower can get round easily. Others, more 
advanced, and with nice tidy villa-mentality, 
would like to see all the stones taken up and 
laid against the churchyard wall or face down- 
wards on the paths and the churchyard laid out 
asa ‘garden of rest’ with standard roses and bird- 
baths. There is no official Church of England 
policy about country churchyards beyond the ex- 
cellent rule, insufficiently enforced, against white 
Italian marble and other alien stones among old 
tombstones. There are few headstones in church- 
yards earlier than 1650. But the English genius 
for sculpture in stone which may be seen in the 
bosses, gargoyles and tracery of medieval 
churches moved out into the churchyard, where 
it flowered in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. On the limestone belt and in Kent and 
Dorset, where Portland and other local stones 
were used, these headstones are sometimes 
superbly carved with cherubs and skulls and 
sheavesand reaping hooks, Theyare lettered deeply 
and finely. They face west and as the sun moves 
round one can see how their lettering and sculp- 
ture are designed to catch the light. Their tops are 
infinitely varied in outline. The one policy which 
Iam sure is quite wrong is for some diocesan 
arbiter of taste to go round with the vicar and 
decide which stones are to be retained on esthetic 
grounds. The result is that the churchyard be- 
comes neither a park nor a proper churchyard. 
One old tombstone is set off by its neighbour 
which may be less magnificent, just as in a street 
of old houses the lesser houses are essential foils 
fo the better, and to take away the less dis- 
tinguished is to turn the place into a museum. 
My advice would be to leave well alone, except 
for cutting nettles and uprooting ivy and elder- 
berry, and if you can’t let the sheep in, why is 
long grass ugly? 


‘Nor EssenTiA’ 


Since I am on churchy matters, let me con- 
finue. Very holy men usually have no visual 
sense. The famous Father Benson who founded 
the Cowley Fathers regarded art with suspicion 
and as something which pandered to the lusts of 
the tye. He it was, by the way, who was com- 
Plained to by one of the community about the 


young monk ended, ‘And anyhow, Father, we've 
got to live,’ to which Benson is said to have re- 
plied, ‘It’s not essential.’ I have no doubt that 
the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury are very holy 
men. This is proved by the extraordinary things 
like elongated television sets on light-oak tables 
which they have placed against the columns of 
the glorious nave of their cathedral. They are 
something to do with acoustics. Let us hope these 
are only a temporary experiment and _ that 
paganism will prevail. 


Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


FTER yet another of those bumper-to-bumper 
Bank Holidays, spent on the roads in a blue 
haze of petrol fumes, I am not surprised to learn 
that more and more people are taking to the water 
and that the small-boat manufacturers are having 
a boom. 

I talked the other day to Mr. Murray Meikle, 
who, in Chelsea, has just opened London’s first 
shop exclusively for small craft and has com- 
bined it with a yachting information centre to 
meet the growing number of inquiries from 
would-be weekend sailors. Mr. Meikle, a forty- 
eight-year-old Scotsman who has been a boat- 
builder since he was twenty, has given up the yard 
he ran on the Thames at Twickenham to start this 
new enterprise with his wife. 

He has also thrown overboard twenty-five years 
of tradition and craftsmanship, for his new busi- 
ness will be entirely in plastic boats. For here, he 
believes, is where a big mass market lies. The lead- 
ing manufacturers at the moment are one of the 
big caravan firms and, in under two years, they 
have already a range of nine motor-boats, 
dinghies and sailing craft in double-skin poly- 
ester resin and glass fibre. 

The advantage of these moulded plastic boats 
is that they are mass-produced on a production 
line and are therefore cheap. Their second ad- 
vantage is their lightness. They are roughly half 
the weight of wooden boats of the same size, and 
this means that all but the largest models can be 
carried on top of a family car. This, of course, 
cuts out the expense and storage problem of a 
trailer. 

For £140 you can buy an 11 ft. 9 in. fully 
rigged sailing boat. A family motor-boat for six 
people costs £145 and its outboard motor from 
£38. The smallest plastic model is a 7 ft. 6 in. 
dinghy which weighs 90 Ib. It costs £45 and you 
can buy it by hire purchase for only £5 down. 
A boat designed to tow water-skiers (£196) can 
do 35 miles an hour (‘our customers do not under- 
stand knots’) with the addition of a high-powered 
outboard motor. If your plastic boat should 
spring a leak, there is a do-it-yourself plastic 


repair kit. 
* * * 


extreme asceticism of life at Cowley and the There is some excellent imported charcuterie in 


Capt ON THE SKYLINE 

‘I think my ‘idea would provide them with just 
what they want—somewhere where they can 
drive in and get straight out of their cars into a 
warm cosy bungalow,’ said Mr. Talbot, a Tyne- 
side businessman, to a reporter of the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Herald. Mr. Talbot in- 
tends to build a ‘motel’ on the summit of Hartside. 
It seems almost incredible that this memorable 
bit of road which climbs over the shoulder of 
Cross Fell on the way from Penrith to Alston 
should thus be desecrated at a place where sky- 
line and wildness are so important. If it were not 
for the vigilance of local newspapers, schemes 
like these would get through secretly and un- 
challenged. I expect protests against the proposed 
‘motel’ at Hartside. Anyhow, here is mine. 





the shops now; but I wish staffs were better in- 
structed about what they are selling, especially 
as many of these varieties are too expensive for 
trial-and-error shopping—or written descriptions 
could be provided, as they are by wine merchants. 

What I bought as a Belgian pork pdté with 
garlic turned out to be Dutch, without garlic. 
However, it turned out to be extremely good at 
only 1s. 8d. a quarter. There is plenty about, and 
I can recommend it. You can add garlic flavour 
by rubbing a crushed clove inside the greaseproof 
paper in which it is wrapped an hour or so before 
you eat it. 

7 » + 

I am interested to read of the difficulty about 
garlic which Pepe Solsona, the restaurateur, finds 
with new customers. In The Casa Pepe Book of 
Spanish Cooking (Macdonald, 8s. 6d.) he con- 
fesses that there is no way of assessing the palate 
for garlic. How much he puts in a dish can only 
be gauged by the slow process of experiment, as 
it varies considerably with individual customers. 

Oil is also tricky. Pepe denies that it makes 
food greasy when it is used correctly: only when 
the oil is too cool does it sink into the food and 
leave a greasy taste. Conversely, too hot oil may 
overcook the outside of food and leave the centre 
raw. The answer is to fry just as the oil begins 
to smoke and then to reduce the heat so that 
an even temperature is maintained. 

Can one really enjoy Paella Valenciana in a cold 
English dining room? As Peter Ustinov says in a 
foreword, these are dishes ‘lured from a land- 
scape.’ But some of the less ambitious dishes for 
rice and fish are worth study and there are several 
unfamiliar sauces I am anxious to try. 

+ ~ + 

‘Ten O'clock Tested,’ the mystic rite employed 
by Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell for sampling 
their products and described in their current ad- 
vertising, has long intrigued me. I believed it must 
surely have been adapted from an American cam- 
paign. But no: I find that the approach in Crosse 
and Blackwell's American advertising is entirely 
different. Their bottled mint sauce, they say in 
the New Yorker, is made from ‘upper-class mint 
leaves blended with patrician vinegar.’ 

Sauce for the goose . . . ? 
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DOCTORS’ PAY 

Sir,—Perhaps a portrayal of the impact of the 
National Health Service on a typical practice in a 
small country town will explain why there are a 
number of very Angry Older Men among doctors 
In 1948 I was able to employ an assistant and 
despite paying him £1,000 per annum I could afford 
to spend a reasonable amount on the recreation 
which his employment made me free to enjoy, in- 
cluding an annual holiday with my wife. I was also 
able to pay a cook-housekeeper to help my wife in 
the running of this large Georgian house, a delight 
to the eye of John Betjeman, but expensive to run 
and to maintain, Three of our children, now grown 
up, were at boarding-school, but I could find theit 
fees without fecling that I must stop my cigarettes 
and whisky. During the years since the Danckwerts 
Award the profits derived from the practice have 
averaged just over £1,600 per annum. Three hundred 
and fifty pounds of this goes in income tax, £100 in 
life and sickness insurance, £500 in school fees for 
two younger children, We have £650 left to feed us 
and clothe us, to provide amenities and amusements 
and the thousand and one oddments that go to 
living. The assistant, of course, has gone and is 
enjoying a very much better livelihood in the 
Antipodes than I can earn here. The cook-house- 
keeper had to go, never to be replaced. Holidays 
are obtained by sponging on friends at very long 
intervals, I feel guilty every time I have a smoke or 
drink. 

It would be foolish to argue that other groups are 
not worse off, but the knowledge that that is so does 
nothing to lessen the sense of betrayal. When a 
brilliant and forceful politician bulldozed us into the 
service he gave us his personal assurance that our 
standard of living would not be lowered if we 
accepted remuneration from Government sources. 
The foolish men who did the negotiating on our 
behalf believed that they had obtained a contractual 
obligation to that effect binding on him and on his 
successors in office and on this basis advised us to 
surrender our freedom. 

Again, it was agreed that we should be paid com- 
pensation for the loss of the right to sell the goodwill 
of our practices, but none of this money was to be 
paid over, except in cases of proven hardship, until 
our death or retirement. That was in 1948. What 
is the proportionate value of that money now in 
terms of purchasing power? Is not the withholding 
of it a piece of unvarnished expropriation? I am 
now in my middle fifties, I see no chance whatever 
of being able to retire for another fifteen years. Will 
the £4,000 owing to me be worth more than a quarter 





Miss Rebecca West has asked us to point out that 
contrary to what Mr. Graham Greene wrete in a 
letter a fortnight ago no action for fibel has ever been 
brought against her by Mr. Evelyn Waugh. 


of its original value by then? It is true that I am 
paid 2} per cent., subject to income tax, as interest. 
Does any other Government security standing at par 
bear such a low rate? 

We feel that we have been betrayed and despoiled 
with a cynical disregard for good faith. The sop 
thrown to us now works out at a ‘rise’ of rather Jess 
than one-half of 1 per cent. on our net remunera- 
tion for each of the years since that for which the 
Danckwerts Tribunal decided that it was fair-and 
appropriate. 

One’s feelings are not assuaged by the thought 
that we have been grossly badly led or by the belief 
that our leaders are now committing the culminating 
stupidity in refusing to have anything to do with 
the Royal Commission, Just why they should think 
that many of us have ‘sufficient confidence left in 
them to entrust our resignations to them I simply 
would not know.—Yours faithfully, 

ANGRY OLD PRACTITIONER 


EASTER MORNING 

Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis began his account of 
‘Easter Morning’ by saying, ‘We must consider the 
story of the Resurrection on its independent merits 
and quite as objectively as we would consider a story 
in Herodotus or Livy,’ and proceeds to the conclusion 
that the events described can be explained only in 
supernatural terms. This is not so; and if the evi- 
dence for a natural explanation were half as strong 
in connection with some incident in Herodotus or 
Livy (and not so repugnant to the orthodox) I cannot 
believe he would wilfully ignore it. 

Deaths from crucifixion were due to long exposure 
and thirst if no coup de grdce were given. Nails 
driven through the palms, wrists or feet do not cause 
serious wounds or even much surgical shock. Christ 
was on the Cross only for some six hours, and St. 
John explains that in order to avoid the execution 
continuing into the Sabbath the Jews specifically 
asked Pilate for permission to break the prisoners’ 
legs. This was done to the two thieves, but not to 
Christ, who was thought to be dead; and St. John 
(alone) says that a soldier, presumably unsure of 
this, ‘with a spear pierced his side.’ Such a thrust, 
probably indifferent, and delivered from below, 
would be very oblique and might not even be pene- 
trating. If delivered on the right side—as tradition 
invariably depicts it, and as is more likely if the 
soldier were right-handed and facing his victim 
it might at the worst produce a hemo-pneumo-thorax 
or a wound of the liver. Neither of these would be 
likely to cause death. 

Then follows the remarkable and significant story 

the same in all four Gospels—ot Joseph ot 
Arimathea begging possession of the ‘body’ from the 
compliant Pilate, who, disgusted by the whole affair, 
willingly consents and (Mark tells us) ‘marvelled if 
he were already dead’; but casually accepts the 
testimony of a centurion that he was, Pilate specifi- 
cally refuses to have the tomb guarded overnight, 
and in the morning the ‘body’ is gone. Why should 
‘mags hallucination’ be advanced as the only alterna- 
tive to the miraculous to explain a live man being 
subsequently seen by various disciples? Every detail 
of the story suggests that the wounded victim, left 
more or less for dead by a strongly sympathetic 
civil authority, was spirited away by his wealthy and 
influential friend, perhaps subsequently to die of the 
complications of his wounds, perhaps to live out his 
life in some remote corner of the Roman Empire— 
Glastonbury perhaps.—Yours faithfully, 

SURGEON 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Hollis assures us that proof of the Resur- 
rection does not rest on a belief in the Gospels. He 
asks how any other story fits the facts. The question 
then arises, what facts? Mr. Hollis replies: the 
Appearances and the Empty Tomb. He admits the 
appearances might be hallucination and finally fixes 
on the empty tomb. But what is the evidence for this? 
Only what we find in the Gospels, and really only 
that the Jews did not produce the body. Whatever 
the Jews did or did not do, they were certainly not 
convinced that Jesus had risen from the dead. Mr. 
Hollis brushes aside as irrelevant the question of 
when the Gospels were written and consequently 
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when the claim that the tomb was empty was 
as well as. all the inconsistencies of the se: 
narratives, Is it conceivable that a modern “= 
would accept this story as the ‘proof’ 9 
tion? : (2 tame 
Mr. Hollis reinforces his argument by : 

that Paul ‘must have cross-questioned Peter and bis 
fellow-disciples again and again on Cvery detail o 
their claim.’ But Paul himself says, ‘I Neither receiyy 
it of man nor was taught it... . I conferred py 
with flesh and blood’ ({f Galatians xii, 16), He wy 
entirely convinced by the Appearance, and Category. 
cally denies that he acted as a detective looking fy 
evidence. The fact surely is that in the first Century 
—and for many succeeding centuries—most Peopke 
found no difficulty at all in believing a Miraculoy 
story. The idea of objective truth was quite als 
to the ordinary man. The Evangelists wrote, Not a 
historians but for edification; and edification, not 
history, is what we should look for in their Writings, 
—Yours faithfully, 

MARIORIE STRACHE 
51 Gordon Square, WC1 


HUNGARIAN WRITERS 


Sir,—May | draw your attention to the plight of te 
Hungarian writers who have put up so valiant a fight 
for the liberty of their own people and the mainte 
ance of its links with the Free World? 

Some days ago the young editor Gyula Obersoy 
zeky and the young playwright Joseph Gali wep 
sentenced to imprisonment because of printing aa 
circulating ‘illegal’ newsheets. Their case was arti 
cially linked up with the alleged murder of a forme 
security police officer. Two well-known Hungaria 
authors, the playwright Gyula Hay and the poe 
Zoltan Zelk, the former the vice-president of thk 
Hungarian Writers’ Association and the latter a mem 
ber of its committee, have been arrested for a long 
time and are awaiting trial, presumably for no other 
reason than having played a leading part in a Peopk’s 
revolution and for having supported Imre Nagy’ 
Government, which was at that time recognised a 
legal by the Soviet Union no less than by the Westem 
Powers. 

Amongst the journalists kept in prison or deported 
are such well-known. figures in Hungarian intellectual 
life as Miklos Gimes, Geza Loszonczy and Sandor 
Haraszti—the two latter imprisoned first under 
Rakosi’s terror regime and released and vindicated a 
the time of the democratisation, so as to be victim 
ised once again. No one knows exactly how they ar 
treated, but some alarming news has reached us d 
the impossibility of getting into touch with them 
I do not want to dissociate their case from that d 
people persecuted in Hungary in general, but as both 
the Hungarian Writers’ Association and the Hur 
garian Journalists’ Union were banned after the las 
Russian occupation, and as there is no Hungaria 
body now to take up their case, I think that writes 
of the Free World should use every means at thet 
disposal to show their interest in their fate-—Yous 
faithfully, 





PAUL IGNOTS 


12 St. James's Court, Craven Road, W2 


QAT 

Sirx,—In her letter which appeared in your issue dated 
April 19, Miss Helen Cochrane has not got het 
facts quite right. 

The campaign against gat in Aden is being com 
ducted mostly by young Aden-born Muslim Ars 
who realise what an immense amount of harm his 
been done to their own folk by this pernicious drug 
The decision to ban it was taken by the 
Government at the instance of the unofficial mer 
bers of the Legislative Council. The Governmet 
could very reasonably have acted similarly some ye 
ago when the Aden Medical Department puosse 
in their annual report some comments on the # 
effects of qat chewing. 2 

Qat was prohibited some time ago in the Bait 
Somaliland Protectorate and also in Somalia 
Italian Somaliland) and in Kenya because of # 
physical harm which it causes. In Aden the pres# 
action of the Government is due largely @ 
economic effects of the expenditure of somethi 
£2,400,000 annually on qat, which causes se 
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hardship and suffering to the families of the addicts. 

The old argument that if qat is stopped then 
alcohol should be prohibited too is not difficult to 
answer. No good government tries to ban a drug or 
stimulant unless the situation appears to be 
sufficiently serious to warrant such action. Many 
Muslims no doubt deplore the secret consumption 
of alcohol by other Muslims, but neither this nor 
the use of alcohol by Christians is a really serious 
menace to the health or welfare of the community 
in Aden, as gat has become. 

I do not imagine that gat enters much into Anglo- 
Arab relations, It is not used in Saudi Arabia or 
Iraq, nor even in the Hadramaut. It is chewed mostly 
in the Yemen: Dr. Hugh Scott called it ‘the scourge 
of the Yemen.—Yours faithfully, GERALD REECI 
Bolton Old Manse, near Haddington, East Lothian 


‘THE BRAIN-WASHERS’ 

Sir.—Brian Inglis’s article was excellent, and sounded 
a timely warning against physical methods of treat- 
ing mental illness. Your correspondent Phoenix was 
fortunate in receiving only six ‘doses’ of ECT, and 
with an anesthetic, too!—and that although his 
depression was a severe one, 

My experience, four years ago, of treatment given 
for relatively mild depression, following on a major 
operation and insufficient convalescence, was much 
more unpleasant. 

A new doctor (to us) lured me by the suggestion 
of a ‘fortnight’s rest’ into the ‘convalescent’ wing 
of an immense mental hospital near here. Rest, of 
course, was as unobtainable there, in a public ward, 
as it would be at Piccadilly Circus, Then, because | 
was liable to weep in the mornings, chiefly from 
tiredness and anemia, I was put on ECT; eleven or 
twelve treatments in five weeks; no anesthetics or 
injections whatever, All the patients of my group 
were terrified of the treatment, and remained so 
We all had terrible headaches and became confused 
and forgetful, Occupational therapy was a nightmare 
to me, who am hopeless at making things. (Nobody 
was ever able to teach me how.) The ECT patients 
seemed to become thore and more depressed. They 
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wept all over the place, and told one such heart- 
rending stories about their ill-luck that one wept. in 
sympathy. . 

I came home after seven or eight weeks, deter- 
mined never to get into such a place again. I found 
I had forgotten the names of my neighbours in this 
road and even the names of friends I had known 
for years, not to mention practically all the events 
of the previous year. | was assured that the memory 
would all come back, but it never did. I returned 
home to face the very same exceptional difficulties 
which had been too much for me before and was 
soon back in the same state of weakness, weariness 
and liability to weep. Other remedies, however, were 
tried and proved more successful. Psychotherapy is 
the only effective treatment, but certain drugs are 
helpful. What is essential is that the patient’s cir- 
cumstances should be remedied, if possible, when 
it is these that cause him to be depressed. ‘Shock 
tactics’ have only a temporary value, if any, and 
usually do more harm than good. Several of my 
fellow ECT victims returned soon after discharge. 
One committed suicide, I am not specially eager for 
this letter to be published. Perhaps it might interest 
Mr. Inglis or some other inquirer into mental health- 
manship?—Yours faithfully, ILCRA 

* 
Sir,—Brian Inglis, speaking about Balint’s new book 
on psychotherapy, says: ‘I shall be surprised if Dr. 
Eysenck, after reading it, does not agree that such 
work is worth a thousand scientific experiments.’ He 
will. | have. It isn’t-—Yours faithfully, 
H. J. EYSENCK 
Professor in Psychology 
Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


THE ANGRY YOUNG MAN 
Sir,-What a pity Mr. John Osborne insists on 
looking down in anger on (thank you, Mr, Collin!) 
your observer’s observation of an English play- 
wright. Has he no forward-looking feeling for 
posterity? Hang it all, we know little enough about 
the lifemanship of Shakespeare!—Yours faithfully, 
GABRIEL FALLON 
Fifty-eight Whitworth Road, Dublin 


* 

Sir,—Mr. John Osborne is an Angry Young Hum- 
bug. He has made his name and fortune by rejecting 
and deriding the conventions of our society. It is 
illogical for him to invoke those standards when he 
does not like what has been written about him. 

Personally I feel it is carrying the demands of 
good taste too far to expect reporters to interview 
people blindfolded. I agree that they should not 
peer into other people's desks—I didn’t. Mr. Osborne, 
it appears, is a great boy for having it both ways. 

Yours faithfully, ROBERT HANCOCK 


‘BRAINS TRUST’ RATINGS 

Sir,—In ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ of April 12, 
Pharos says that ‘a potentially attractive programme 
like the Brains Trust has sometimes failed to attract 
even | per cent. on the viewer ratings.’ 

According to our Audience Research system, the 
Brains Trust gets a regular audience of between 
2 and 2} million people.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE CAMPEY 
Television Publicity Officer 
The British Broadcasting Corporation 

[In areas where there is a choice of TV _ pro- 
grammes, BBC and CTV, the Brains Trust's audience 
is negligible; at times ratings have, in fact, shown 
that it does not reach | per cent.—Editor, Spectator.] 


ANGLO-SAXON PLATITUDES 

Sir,—When Mr. Amis condescends to a reasoned 
attack on Miltdén, Chaucer, etc., it will be possible 
for his opponents to satisfy Mr. Mandle with a 
reasoned refutation. As it is, he just says, rather 
hysterically, that they bore him stiff, and one has 
to treat him as-one would treat a hysteric, with a 
slap on the face. 

It so happens that Beowulf bores me quite as much 
as it bores Mr.. Amis, but I regard the fact as a 
piece of autobiography, not criticism. Nor will Mr. 
Crispin’s ‘sincere - feeling’ suffice for criticism— 
though it may be very admirable in itself and even, 





547 


as Mr. Green scems to be suggesting.from behind 


“a bagricade of irrelevancies, have a moral value. 


Criticism is not a set of arbitrary judgements but 
a pattern, preferably a creative pattern, of judge- 
ment; and the boredom of either Mr. Amis or 
myself is a very tiny part of the evidence to be 
patterned, 

The one reason given for Mr. Amis’s boredom 
was the one I refuted, i.e. that the poets he scorned 
did not understand enough about human relation- 
ships. They had all more experience, both public and 
private, to understand; and understood it better than 
Mr. Amis would pretend to. When he gives another 
reason, I'll probably be able to show that it is even 
sillier than Mr. Green thinks my remarks.—Yours 
faithfully, 

BURNS SINGER 
Milltown, Cardinham, near Bodmin, Cornwall 


BOND AND FREE 

Sir,—On a point of theology. In your leading 
article last week you said, ‘To say that all men were 
and even should be treated as the sons of God was, 
therefore, to initiate a revolution as extreme as any 
belore or since.’ Surely this should read, ‘To say 
that all men should be treated as and even might be- 
come the sons of God was...’ etc. Vlohn i, 12 
and Rom, viii, 14.) 

No doubt your conclusions are sound. But they 
would be even more sound if they were drawn from 
right principles. For I believe that a great deal of 
harm can follow from the  not-so-uncommon 
assumption that not only does God set an infinite 
value on His creatures but in doing so He is only 
giving them what, after all, they deserve. 

And to be told that he must love his fellow-men 
not only for what they are intended to be but also 
for what they actually are would scem to at-least 
one person to make the practice of the Christian 
faith even more difficult than it already is—Yours 
faithfully, J. N. F. EARLE 
18 Cowper Street, Redfield, Bristol, 5 
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Contemporary Arts 


The Last of His Kind 


Tue exhibition of drawings which 
the Arts Council has brought to 
its galleries in St. James’s Square 
from the Ingres Museum at 
Montauban — demonstrating as 
they do not only the artist's genius 
but his pictorial methods—has 
reached London at a moment 
when they can be given a special poignancy by 
other current shows—by the selection of works 
from the Paris Musée d’Art Moderne at Suffolk 
Street, by the anthology from the Guggenheim 
Collection at the Tate and by the round-up of 
British ‘actionism’ at the Redfern. By contrast 
these cast a specially revealing light upon the 
nature of Ingres’s art and his place in the history 
of painting. 

The game of trying to identify the first modern 
painter—El Greco or Rembrandt or Chardin or 
Goya?—is an idle one, but I am tempted to put 
Ingres forward as the last great painter of a 
previous tradition, indeed of another kind of art 
and one as distinct from what has followed as 
land is from sea. He is the last master of myth 
and history, the last artist to present with a 
direct conviction and undoubted mastery a world 
which was neither actual and contemporary nor 
a personal creation. He was the last of the great 
painters to use the nude figure as a vehicle of 
ideas and sentiments in a Renaissance way and 
not as a focus of xsthetic experiment. But most 
significantly he is the last great painter who does 
not give the impression that the practice of paint- 
ing is‘a contest, a trial, a performance or a game. 

Go from the Ingres exhibition to the Redfern, 
to a show dominated by what I have for brevity’s 
sake called ‘actionism,’ or to the Tate, where 
some of the American and Parisian pro- 
totypes of the tendency can be seen, in Pol- 
lock or Kline or Riopelle. These pictures show 
an obsession with materials, with the use of 
brushes and other implements, with touch, with 
gesture, with the performance of a technique. 
The worst of them may be called rehearsals 
masquerading as performances and require us 
to give attention to a stumbling statement of 
insignificant processes which in any other of the 
arts would be even more intolerable. They leave 
me as exasperatedly dissatisfied as if I had been 
turned out of a concert hall after the orchestra 
had finished tuning their instruments. 

Picture-making of this kind, which some critics 
are at pains to present as being so profoundly 
new or ‘other,’ in fact takes to the limit a condi- 
tion which has been typical now for more than 
a hundred years. A Courbet, a Cézanne, a van 
Gogh, confront us with art as a predicament, 
with painting as a contest, a trial, a problem. 
Ingres, in the way of a vast concourse of his 
ptedecessors, makes his compositions as a bee 
boilds a hive or as one walks or runs, making 
no display of method. It is noticeable that he 
does not invite our pity or sympathy at his 
condition of being an artist. We look at the 
splendid Cézanne portrait in the Guggenheim 
show differently, as the outcome of a man’s 
struggle with paint and painting. Our estimate of 
Cézanne or van Gogh or Gauguin takes into 
account the trials, even tragedy, we see in them 
and in their work: a David-Goliath duel, a 
labour of Hercules. A Marxist critic is devoted 








to such heroes because they can be presented 
not just as the martyrs which all of us can 
recognise, but martyrs who can be ideologically 
exploited, the martyrs of capitalism. 

The nineteenth century is heavily populated 
with heroes of this kind, and while it is impossible 
to think of a Piero or a van Eyck in such terms, 
they have, of course, some predecessors. The 
twentieth century has not produced so many 
life-and-death contests between man and art, 
but even a painter of serene and happy pictures 
like Braque is liable to be presented in terms of 
struggle. It may trouble some that Picasso's 
career has not been marked by this vein of tragedy 
and martyrdom, but the element of contest is 
present nevertheless. Here is virtuosity, not in the 
Leonardo way, the way of man utilising an excep- 
tionally penetrative and ranging mind, a superla- 
tive manual control, but the virtuosity of one 
who makes a game of art, sometimes chess, some- 
times halma. In the pictures at the Redfern 
painting has become a game with the implication 
of tragedy or torment removed. And it is now 
the game and not the result which matters. As 
we do not pay just to see the Queen hand the 
Cup to Manchester United—or Aston Villa—but 
expect to see the ball being moved about the field 
for ninety minutes, so now it is performance 
rather than result which counts. 

Ingres is the last great representative of a kind 
of painting which is so different as to be distinct; 
to claim that Ingres and Jackson Pollock are 
essentially up to the same kind of thing or even 
that Ingres and van Gogh belong to one tradition 
is to land us in every kind of critical confusion. 
Ingres was most modern when he left the contents 
of his studio to Montauban and let the public 
into the technical secrets of his artistic life, but 
all the hesitations we can see in his drawings at 
the Arts Council, his changes of mind, the lines 
and crosses and verbal messages are properly 
unimportant. BASIL TAYLOR 


Butterflies A-Wing 


As You Like it. By William Shake- 
speare. (Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon.) 

*“JOLLy,” ’ Max Beerbohm wrote 

fifty years ago, ‘is surely the right 

@a epithet for Mr. Oscar Asche’s 
production of As You Like It; and I think one 
might, without risk of hyperbole, strengthen that 
epithet by the adverb “awfully.” ’ He went on to 
compare the play to ‘a swarm of butterflies all 
a-wing,’ and to doubt the wisdom of trying to 
catch them in a stage production. 

I do not think any such doubt is likely to trouble 
the audiences at Stratford. Mr. Glen Byam Shaw 
has directed this shining April comedy with grace 
and intelligence. He reminds us—but without 
rubbing it in—that Shakespeare’s enchanted 
forest, though peopled largely by obviously 
English rustics, is in fact in France; and the know- 
ledge that we, or rather the dramatis persone, ate 
‘abroad’ helps to justify the lions and the other 
unlikelihoods, and to make the preposterous seem 
fabulous merely, Motley’s admirable scenery and 
costumes help to suggest a Never-never-land 
where real people with real emotions play hide- 
and-seek in dappled vistas of unreality. 
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The acting is much better than workmanlike, 
Mr. Robert Harris is an autumnal, orotung 
Jaques. Mr. Richard Johnson is an exceptionally 
good Orlando, giving this conventional youth a 
rough assurance and with it a hint of the in. 
calculable. Mr. Mark Dignam makes Duke 
Frederick an incisive and astringent villain, and 
Mr. Patrick Wymark’s Touchstone, clinging in 
exile to the cosy snobbery of the servants’ hall, is 
a sort of Admirable Crichton in reverse; thus, 
one feels, might Sir Bernard Docker’s cabin 
steward behave after a shipwreck. Mr. James 
Wellman’s Adam (grumbling, long before trade 
unions had been thought of, that people did not 
work like they used to) was another good per- 
formance. 

By great bad luck, Miss Peggy Ashcroft had 
partly lost her voice when the season opened, 
When I saw the play on the second night 
she was giving a beautiful performance but, being 
inevitably in a minor key, it fell short of her 
true capacities. I think that when all is well her 
Rosalind will be very fine indeed. Miss Jane 
Wenham’s Celia is excellent already; and the 
whole interpretation of the play has great style 
and honesty of purpose. Sir Max would never 
have described it as ‘awfully jolly’; it might not 
have blurred his vision of butterflies, but it might 
have modified his views on lepidopterists. 


PETER FLEMING 


Easter Offerings 


I THoucut the BBC's plans for 
Easter were excellent. Perhaps the 
most important unrecognised need 
the Corporation serves is to provide 
ritual for the unattached masses, 
The ITA, which will have larger responsibilities 
as the audience for commercial television grows, 
should give some thought to this problem. Com- 
mercial television made its Easter offering too, 
but perfunctorily. All the BBC programmes were 
planned around the festival. Throughout Easter 
week it repeated the cycle of plays Jesus of 
Nazareth at an hour which made it available 
to adult viewers as well as to children. For its 
original purpose, of presenting Christ to English 
children, the series was superb. Moreover, no 
adult viewer with a Christian background could 
escape being moved by it. Perhaps, however, the 
BBC may one day give us a version of the life 
of Christ made for men and women. The pos- 
sibilities are tremendous. 

The only quarrel one could have with the BBC 
was that the flavour of the Easter programmes 
was rather too Latin and Catholic. On Thursday 
there was an adaptation of Forzano’s To Live in 
Peace, which extolled the virtues of simple Italian 
peasant life in a manner very different from the 
neo-realism of the film of the same name. The 
play belongs to the homespun school of Roman 
Catholic literature which sees virtue as a product 
of authority and ignorance. Victor Rietti, who did 
the adaptation and played the part of the priest, 
was much more Italian than the rest of the cast, 
who occasionally looked as thought they had 
come from The Gondoliers. 

On Good Friday the BBC gave a repeat of 
Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street, which I 
missed last October. Like everything Menotti 
does, it is tremendously dramatic and superficial. 
But it is one of the highest achievements of tele- 
vision, a technical as well as an artistic triumph, 
with its close-ups of the anguish-distorted features 
of Virginia Copeland against a background of an 
anguished crowd. 

The previous Tuesday the BBC did Bridie’s 
morality play The Dragon and the Dove, which 
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js the story of the niece of a holy hermit 
Abraham who goes to the bad in Babylon. But 
the dramatic device which makes the play 
moderately amusing comes from Ambrose Apple- 
john’s adventure. Ambrose was a meek little man 
in whom the blood of his pirate ancestors began 
to stir and effect a complete change of personality. 
In the Bridie play, Abraham has to become a 
swaggering soldier pretending to be a client at 
the brothel in order to rescue the girl. I was left 
with the impious reflection that Maria was much 
more attractive in Babylon than she had been in 
the hermit’s cell and with the pious reflection that 
the hermit ought to have had some concern for 
her nine companions too. 

The Gandhi item in the Portraits of Power 
series was first class, but it does seem a pity to 
give Huw Wheldon only half an hour. Even 
though the approach is an economical one, merely 
to look at the sources of power of these rulers 
of mankind, another fifteen minutes would be 
of enormous help. Viewers had the unusual exper- 
ience of hearing Earl Mountbatten talking of 
spiritual power. Once in a privileged group in 
the midst of the great disengagement, I heard 
him talk on this theme and it made an unfor- 
gettable impression. I look forward to the day 
when the BBC gives us the story of Indian 
independence, with Mountbatten as chief witness 
of this enormous event. 

I have been watching with tolerance the 
Six-Five Special, a noisy, jazzy programme for 
teenagers. Was I like that? I think I was—but 
not all the time. Though I was an addict of 
Armstrong, Trumbauer and the Duke, I seem 
to have spent quite a lot of time reading “The 
Scholar Gipsy’ to quiet, doe-eyed girls. Surely 
teenagers today have their romantic moods too. 
What would be the response, I wonder, of the 
James Dean fans to an excerpt from Paolo and 
Francesca? 

JOHN BEAVAN 


Talent Spotters 


IN the conditions that it works 
under, the erratic quality of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company is little 
to be wondered at. And that little 
is not that their performances are 
as bad as they sometimes are, but 
that they can on occasion be so good. Their 
Manon Lescaut, for instance, in their recent 
season at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, was excel- 
lent, with finely controlled and polished orchestral 
playing under Arthur Hammond, and singing 
from Krystyna Granowska and Charles Craig of 
a style and vocal beauty superior to anything 
normally to be heard in this theatre, and equal 
to the very best that the resident company at 
Covent Garden can offer. They deserve our 
gratitude, too, for putting on this opera, which 
until their revival of it last year had not been in 
the repertory here for a good many years. 
Their new production this year, Benvenuto 
Cellini, is still more enterprising, not having been 
played in London for over a century. Here the 
orchestral playing was so poor, and the produc- 
tion so feeble, that it was not possible to judge 
the quality of the work, which seemed in this 
performance irredeemably ridiculous. Neverthe- 
less, there was again some first-rate singing from 
the soprano Estelle Valery, from Stanislav 
Pieczora, who sang his short scene as the 
Cardinal with a firmness and beauty of line that 
makes most of our basses sound untrained, and 
above all from Charles Craig again, a genuine 
Operatic tenor such as there is a yawning and a 
yearning vacancy for at both the London opera 
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houses—which he will no doubt soon fall into. 
That is one of the many trials of the Carl Rosa 
Company. Clearly they have somewhere a really 
good talent-spotter, only to have their best finds 
taken away after a year or two by those who can- 
not spot them for themselves but can make a 
more tempting offer. 

At Covent Garden, a popular spring season has 
begun with a revival of Madam Butterfly, sung 
by Victoria de los Angeles and conducted by 
Rudolph Kempe. So thin a score hardly repays 
the attentions of a Kempe, but it did benefit by 
them, and where it would let him he succeeded in 
making the orchestra one of the principals in the 
work. Mme de los Angeles gave a fine perfor- 
mance, unrelaxingly the centre of musical and 
dramatic interest, vocally impressive and com- 
pletely commanding in style, but perhaps slightly 
too mature and weighty of voice, and lacking 
something of that thrilled and radiant innocence 
in the characterisation that was so enchanting in 
her singing when she was last heard in it. The 
rest of the cast were little more than so many 
dummies around her. John Lanigan, now 
deservedly Covent Garden's principal romantic 
tenor, sang in a nice style, but without sufficient 
voice, in an unrewarding part where no tenor 
shows to advantage. 

COLIN MASON 





> True Deliverance 


sp: 
hl 12 Angry Men. (Leicester Square 
i Theatre.) 
pete THE 12 Angry Men are members 
ee of an American jury that will 
send an eighteen-year-old boy to 
the electric chair (no recommendation for mercy, 
the judge rules) if they can all agree that the 
extremely damning evidence calls for a unani- 
mous vote of guilty. Before they file out to 
deliberate we catch a glimpse of the boy's face. 
Some science-fiction dream of human evolution, 
he looks: chin so small as to be almost extinct, 
mouth and teeth crushed into a fragility half 
rabbit, half rosebud, and enormous lemur-like 
eyes where intelligence gazes out unbacked by 
any strength or purpose. A haunting face and a 
brave one to have used, for it makes us under- 
stand, to start off with, the jurors’ conviction of 
guilt. 

They settle down to vote, so certain of the out- 
come that there is no tenseness, even; no pre- 
liminary discussion. The boy was heard by 
neighbours threatening his father that night; one 
witness heard the killing through the floor, 
another saw it through a window; the knife was 
identified as the boy’s and he had no satisfactory 
alibi. Yet one vote reads not guilty. Through a 
stifling afternoon, when the whole sky outside is 
gathering itself for a colossal thunderstorm, the 
jurors argue, and the boy’s life becomes a ball 
tossed between every sort of prejudice and con- 
viction, character and motive. We never move 
out of the one room: there is no flashback, no 
palliative reminiscence of expansion, only the 
twelve men revealed for what they are worth, 
both (as it were) horizontally and vertically— 
as moral beings and as human personalities; that 
is, the moral level at which they would come if 
you were to lay them out in a competitive pile, 
like carpets, and the relative amount of space 
they would take up if presence and capacity were 
measurable, like jam-pots. And a man may be 
high in the pile yet small among the jam-pots, 
or vice versa: here we see it all. 

Extraordinarily intimately we get to know 
them—their backgrounds, their mannerisms, their 
tiresome or engaging ways, their physical tricks 
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of voice or gesture, above all their outlook on 
humap life. For the first time I understood in 
practice what people who have lived under 
Fascism mean when they say the world is divided 
into Fascists and non-Fascists, or into those with 
a respect for human life and those without it; 
for at a deep and unobtrusive level this is a 
political film, a propagandist piece in the most 
humane of terms, that gives us two points of view, 
and therefore two sorts of action, to choose from. 
For basically, however much they differ in 
argument and even in decision, the jurors are 
divided between the nine who believe in the 
seriousness of what they are doing, to whom the 
boy's life matters, and the three to whom it means 
nothing. Of these three one argues that slums 
being breeding grounds for crime they may as 
well kill off another slum boy who must obviously 
be a bad lot; the second hates boys because he 
has a son he has quarrelled with and welcomes 
a chance of slapping back at him; and the third 
simply wants to get to his baseball game and will 
vote any way that seems to get him fastest out 
of the room. The minor behaviour of the three 
can be called Fascist just as surely, for once 
human life loses its dignity, the minor decencies 
go too: it is these three who rant and shout, who 
try to hustle discussion, who are rude to an old 
man and offensive to an immigrant, whose racial 
and social hackles are up at every point. The 
acting is so good from everyone that we forget 
we are looking at actors, which is the best compli- 
ment you can give this sort of acting. Only Henry 
Fonda, the basically good man of them all, is to 
my mind just a trifle smug, a shade too conscien- 
tious and missionary. He is associate producer 
too of this remarkable film, which has Sidney 
Lumet, a television man, for director, and 
Reginald Rose responsible for story and script. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Polly Brown and Maggie Smith 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


HAT the theatre ought to be is theatrical; 
Wi what is theatrical ought to be poetic; 
and what is poetic ought to be exciting. Let either 
Apollo or Dionysus be appeased. If both can be 
propitiated by the play-in-performance, so much 
the better; but if neither, then you may be sure 
that what we playgoing mortals are left to chew 
over is a dull, ashen confection of the sort that 
has only recently ceased to fill entirely the play- 
shops of Shaftesbury Avenue. Ah, the dusty 
memory of droning evenings and the paralysing 
stupor which they generated so remorselessly and 
laid upon us all from the gods to the stalls! 

I am not at all sure that Mr. J. B. Priestley is 
quite fair to the critics in the Hubert Henry 
Davies lecture which he gave at the Old Vic last 
September and is now published with sundry 
appendices and discursive notes.* He says that 
they want, many of them, to sweep away the 
droning English naturalistic kind of play because 
they have been bored by having to sit through 
sO many droning naturalistic English plays. 

Can a better reason be imagined? Not by me. 

Mr. Priestley, however, speaks in a tone of mild 
reproof. But should critics really feel a stab of 
guilt as well as a surge of relief when they come 
upon Arthur Miller, Giraudoux, Garcia Lorca, 
Anouilh, Beckett, Pirandello, Tennessee Williams, 
Bert Brecht or any other bloody foreigner who 
does not write in that mumbling, middling, middle- 
brow way that has almost succeeded (together 
with other enemies of promise) in taking the guts 
out of the English theatre altogether? Without 
guts there can be precious little excitement, 
although no doubt the substitution of slightly 
damp cotton wool can ensure plenty of ‘enter- 
tainment’ in the debased sense. Mr. Priestley 
seems to me a great deal too tender towards 
a tradition which has nothing at all to commend 
it but the fact that at its most vulgar and inept it 
can pull in the charabancs night after night for 
many profitable months. He says himself that 
he would like to abandon the proscenium arch 
and work with a platform-stage thirty feet in 
diameter in the middle of not too large an arena. 
So far, so good. There is certainly a great deal to 
be said for the ‘theatre-in-the-round,’ so long as 
it is not made an end in itself. But this kind of 
ambition strikes me as secondary. What matters 
first is what’s said in the theatre, whatever shape 
it is. We should not have a rejuvenated theatre if 
we simply sat on top of, instead of seeing from a 
distance in a picture-frame, a lot of ‘real’ every- 
day characters in ‘real’ everyday situations throw- 
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ing away conversationally their ‘real’ everyday 
lines. Mr. Priestley is a skilful dramatist of great 
resource, and this little book of his is packed 
with shrewd and sound observations on all aspects 
of the dramatist’s art and its application; but 
there are also all sorts of niggling and contra- 
dictory notes to offset the splendid generalisa- 
tions and to give the impression that he is trying 
to have it all ways at once, and these are very 
puzzling indeed. 

But what he seems reluctant to recognise 
(for all that he states explicitly: ‘*. . . theatrical 
conventions change, and what was bold, original, 
exciting theatre yesterday may now seem too 
artificial, tedious, wearisome’) is that inexorable 
decree of time that certain things cease to be 
worth doing at all, whether well or badly, because 
they are no longer capable of generating that par- 
ticular illuminating excitement that he and we call 
dramatic experience. 

The more I reread certain passages.in his lec- 
ture and notes the more puzzling I find his 
attitude. For Mr. Priestley time and time again 
adopts the well-known attitudes and arguments 
of the very criticis who displease him in one way 
or another. He certainly knows as well as anyone 
and better than most the paradox at the heart of 
effective dramatic experience, whereby the 
blatantly unreal becomes more genuinely real 
than the ‘realistic’; and yet he goes on talking 
about ‘realistic’ plays (i.e., such elaborately 
naturalistic plays as destroy the theatrical and 
posiic element in favour of a pale imitation of 
the mere appearances of life) as if they could still 
have in this day and age some valid correspon- 
dence with whatever we know intuitively as 
reality. In my opinion this makes his argument 
muddled, if not indeed peevish, when he comes, 
say, to discuss Mr. Walter Kerr’s demand for 
more ‘poetry’ in the theatre. Very few people 
nowadays, I should imagine, think that the argu- 
ment is between verse and prose in the theatre. 
The total effect of a play is, or should be, poetic 
in its nature, and it matters no more than a very 
small damn whether the play in its parts is com- 
posed of verse or prose or a mixture of both. 
What critics mean when they demand more 
poetry in the theatre is not necessarily the clipped 
cadences of Mr. Eliot or the floribundant periods 
of Mr. Fry or the raw lyricism of the earlier 
Lorca or the blank blank verse of you-know-who, 
but quite simply better drama—more of that high- 
tension excitement in which the human condition 
is illumined startlingly, shockingly, authentically. 
What this kind of experience has to do with 
what J take Mr. Priestley to mean when he talks 
about ‘realism,’ I cannot for the life of me 
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imagine. I maintain that the phrase ‘poetic drama’ 
is tautological: all drama is poetic or it jg 
nothing, and the chances are that it will be written 
in prose today rather than in verse. 

Mr. John Osborne's prose, for example. Here 
I should join issue again with Mr. Priestley. ‘Op 
the level,” he writes, ‘of theatrical construction, 
contrivance, effectiveness, tact, Look Back In 
Anger is anything but a good play.’ (He then goes 
on to say that the dialogue ‘exactly caught the 
tone and temper of a large section of our younger 
people.’) Now it seems to me that by writing about 
this play as if he were an adjudicator at an 
amateur drama festival, or even one of those 
Sardoodledummers whom he rightly mocks for 
having failed to see the virtues of Chekhov or 
Ibsen, Mr. Priestley does less than full justice to 
Mr. Osborne’s achievement; for if dramatic ex- 
perience is the thing that. matters, then that is 
what playgoers at the Court Theatre got in full 
measure whether they liked it or not—and what- 
ever the moral judgements that they made later 
upon the author’s presentation of the hero. 

By chance I went to see Mr. Osborne’s new 
play The Entertainer just after reading Mr, 
Priestley’s lecture, and I was struck by the way it 
exemplified so many of the excellent points which 
the older dramatist makes. Let us suppose, says 
Mr. Priestley, that the actress Polly Brown is 
playing Maggie Smith: the real dramatic experi- 
ence comes not from the personality or skill of 
Polly Brown nor from the ‘character’ of Maggie 
Smith but from the formula Polly-Brown-play- 
ing-Maggie-Smith. Here at the Court we had, 
thanks to Mr. Osborne, Sir-Laurence-Olivier- 
playing-Archie-Rice-playing-The-Entertainer —a 
formula positively Pirandellian in its fruitfulness, 
embedded in a context in which the levels of 
‘Theatre’ and ‘Life’ were inextricably interwoven. 
This is not an experience possible within the 
naturalistic mode which Mr. Priestley still, though 
with no great conviction, defends. Brecht, says 
Mr. Priestley, drives from the playhouse all that 
he wishes to retain. Yet one may see at the Court 
Theatre, in a production which Brecht himself 
would have recognised as breathing the same air, 
the very qualities which Mr. Priestley, in other 
paragraphs, wishes to foster. 

It is, as I have said, all very puzzling. On which 

emused note the curtain may suitably fall. 


Aftermath 


The snow still falls in dry and powdery grains, 
Fills the green footprints on the whitened grass; 
A gusty wind still turns the weather-vanes, 

And whirls a frosted leaf about a court 

Where boys are sliding, while a pane of glass 
Cracks in the cold with a subdued report. 


Last night that snow more grossly, densely fell; 
Each antlered tree tossed flakes upon its tines 
And whiteness filled the gaping of each cell 

In an old wasps’-nest hanging from a bough 
That held it to the storm; those tell-tale lines 
Upon the blank sward were not made till now. 


For it was I, who, wakeried by the light 
That made the close-drawn bedroom curtains 
glow 

Too soon for the dead season, and too bright, 
Felt then a chill through blankets to the bone 
Which told that while I slept there had been snow, 
Went down to tread it, early and alone. 

J. E. M. LUCIE-SMITB 
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Balkan Volcano 


The Lost Opportunity. By Alexandre Cretzianu. 
(Cape, 18s.) 


Mr. ALEXANDRE CRETZIANU is a distinguished 
Rumanian ex-diplomat, a member of the genera- 
tion that had just grown up when the First World 
War began, and a product of the pre-1914 social 
and intellectual élite of Rumania that was 
impregnated with French influences to the exclu- 
sion of all else. His diplomatic career, however, 
brought him into contact with the unpleasant 
realities of Balkan, German and Russian politics. 
in 1938 he was Secretary-General of the 
Rumanian Foreign Ministry, resigned in 1941, 
but was appointed Minister in Ankara in 1943 
with the aim of contacting the Western Powers. 
His clear account of the events leading up to the 
breach between Rumania and the Axis on August 
23, 1944, may be recommended to all interested 
in the history of the Second World War. He 
is, however, not content to tell the story of events 
in which he was intimately concerned. He feels 
that his own irreproachable record as an opponent 
of both Nazi and Stalinian totalitarianism 
entitles him to comment frankly, and sometimes 
harshly, on the policy of the Western Powers. 

Rumania has had an undeservedly bad press 
in the West. This is in part due to the persistence 
of various calumnies on the Rumanian nation, 
mostly of Austrian origin, which may have con- 
tained some slight element of truth in 1910 but 
had hardly any even twenty years ago. It is also 
partly due to a feeling that Rumania, which 
owed so much to France and Britain in 1919, 
betrayed her friends in 1940, in contrast to 
Hungary and Bulgaria, which had more under- 
standable reasons for joining the Germans. But 
this view is unfair, For it ignores the geographical 
position of Rumania, which, like Poland but 
unlike Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, was 
threatened not by one but by two totalitarian 
imperialist powers. Western spokesmen today, 
when referring to the nations oppressed by Soviet 
imperialism, tend to leave out Rumania, though 
her people have no less claim to Western sym- 
pathy than others. One may hope that the timely 
appearance of Mr. Cretzianu’s book may remind 
them of the existence of his country. 

The book’s main argument is that it was a 
disaster that the Allies did not use a part of the 
forces designed for the liberation of France 
{especially those which were wasted in Operation 
‘Anvil’) to invade the Balkans. This invasion 
could have counted on three forces in addition 
to Allied troops—the guerrilla armies in occupied 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania; the regular 
armies of Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria which 
would then have turned against Hitler; and the 
well-armed Turkish army. Mr. Cretzianu believes 
that these disparate forces could have been 
brought into common action. He makes a strong 
case to show that it could have been done, and 
certainly in 1957 one is bound to regret that it 
Was not done. He stresses that it was President 
Roosevelt and the American commanders who 
turned it down, and praises Churchill for having 
fought hard for it. He might have reminded his 
feaders that the same Churchill had been the 
protagonist of Balkan invasion in 1915, and that 
if he had then been given the men and the ships, 
the First World War’ might have ended in 1916, 
and Lenin died a frustrated fanatic in Switzerland. 

Mr. Cretzianu does not, however, take sufficient 
account of the factors of public morale and 
internal politics in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 


These include the tortuous operations of party , 


ning the war first, with its assumption that 
Civilian politicians are a lower species that must 
bow before noble generals, an assumption half- 
shared by the politicians themselves, even by 
those most conscious of their power; and the 
general belief in the West that Soviet Russia was 
an honourable ally, to be honourably treated. 
This last was a sad and yet not entirely discredit- 
able illusion. Unfortunately Mr. Cretzianu too 
has his illusions. His regret (p. 169) that Britain 
does not today speak, as does the United States, 
of ‘the “liberation” of the captive nations’ sug- 
gests that even the massacre of Budapest has not 
taught him to take the 1952 electoral speeches 
of Republican politicians at their true value. 


N HUGH SETON-WATSON 
The Strategist 


Sea Warfare, 1939-45: A German Viewpoint. By 

Vice-Admiral Friedrich Ruge. (Cassell, 42s.) 
SEVEN-TENTHS Of the earth’s surface is covered by 
water. Whoever controls the sea in war possesses 
also, therefore, the power to move freely and 
economically over what may not illogically be 
considered the largest ‘continent.’ The aim of 
naval war is thus to deny the enemy the use of the 
sea as a means of transport, while using it to the 
maximum for one’s own purposes, 

To an Englishman this seems obvious, and its 
repetition the most soporific of bromides. Yet 
continental States have often failed to under- 
stand the nature and importance of sea power; 
throughout the eighteenth century, for example, 
France, though she possessed a fine fleet and all 
the other essentials for the successful exercise of 
sea power, continued to face eastwards and think 


.in continental terms. This led logically to her 


exhaustion and final defeat during the Napoleonic 
wars. A similar lack of understanding fatally 
affected German strategy in the two world wars 
of the twentieth century. 

Yet one must not make the mistake of thinking 
that naval warfare takes place independently of 
the land. A powerful fleet is not enough in itself 
to gain and exploit control of the sea. A merchant 
fleet, troop transports, world-wide bases and a 
strategy planned in terms of the sea are also 
required. This is the vital difference between a 
full sea power and a merely naval one. 

In neither world war—despite the powerful 
fleet she had in 1914—did Germany succeed in 
being more than a purely naval power. She lacked 
the geographical position and the bases to bring 
the full weight of her naval forces to bear on the 
main ocean shipping routes. Yet she was strong 
enough each time to strike shattering blows at 
British sea power—and this despite a fundamen- 
tally continental strategy, taking little or no 
account of the sea. 

Admiral Ruge’s book makes it clear that the 
German naval staff did the best they could, 
especially tactically, with the limited resources 
allotted them. For the German Navy was not 
designed to operate against Great Britain. It was 
replanned after the Treaty of Versailles with 
Poland as the prospective enemy; France and 
Russia were added later as possible opponents. 
Right up to 1938 Admiral Raeder prohibited war 
games or exercises that visualised Great Britain 
as an enemy. Until the Sudeten crisis the German 
naval aim was a small balanced fleet which, with 
Italy as an ally, would be able to maintain naval 
superiority over France. 

In late 1938 Hitler’s headlong pursuit of his 


Politics; the constantly repeated slogan about win- a political aims made it necessary to re-examine 
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the structure of the German Navy. The choice 
was between a balanced fleet and concentration 
purely on U-boats and pocket battleships. Even 
after Munich—or perhaps because of it—Hitler 
was still confident of being able to avoid war with 
England until 1946. He thus decided on the 
longer-term Z plan, based on developing a high- 
quality, relatively small but balanced fleet. The 
German design was to compel the British to 
divide their stronger fleet, then to defeat its 
separate parts in detail. From a purely naval 
standpoint this policy was sound enough; it failed, 
however, to take Hitler’s political impatience and 
lack of understanding into account. The alterna- 
tive plan, providing for full-out attack on British 
shipping and power of sea movement, would, as it 
turned out, have proved far more effective. 

This is an important and unusually interesting 
book, with much new material. Its author, apart 
from being a senior naval officer of wide experi- 
ence, has a clear understanding of the interaction 
of sea and land operations. If I have concentrated 
in this review on the questions which faced the 
German naval planners in the Thirties, it is 
because they seem to me more immediately per- 
tinent to our present defence problems in this 
country. There is, however, much else of absorb- 
ing interest—not least an account of operations 
in the Black Sea from 1942 to 1944; the almost 
complete failure of the fifty Russian submarines 
in the area to achieve any significant success is 
particularly encouraging, though one would 
obviously be wrong to take this example as an 
index of their present efficiency. Admiral Ruge’s 
book is a ‘must’ for any serious student of strategy; 
it is good from the NATO point of view that a 
sailor with such a wide outlook and so conscious 
of the folly of neglecting the sea should be 
currently at the head of German naval affairs. 

A. J. WILSON 
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DEATH OF A HUNTSMAN 


“His best form” THE TIMES “One 
of the most vividly evocative 
writers of English alive, able to 
conjure up in a handful of words 
whole landscapes and moods” THE 
LISTENER 12/6 


Book Society Recommendation 


ae EE 
CATHERINE GABRIELSON 


The Story 
of Gabrielle 


“A masterpiece. I think every 
mother and father in the world 
who has ever faced sickness and 
pain beside their children will 
find it a tremendous inspiration” 
NANCY SPAIN (D. Express). “‘I be- 
lieve that every mother should 
have the courage to read this 
book” MONICA DICKENS 10/6 





Vicki 
Baum 


WRITTEN ON WATER 


A new novel by the author of The 
Mustard Seed, etc. Reprinting 
already 13/6 


Book Society Recommendation 


James 
Riddell 


DOG IN THE SNOW 


When the author commanded the 
ski-instruction school in_ the 
Lebanon, Rex, the Alsatian, be- 
came his constant companion. An 
unusual, true story of ski-ing and 
a dog 12/6 
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Early Beginnings 


The Cultural Life of the American Colonies, 
1607-1763. By Louis B. Wright. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 35s.) 


The Intellectual Life of Colonial New England. 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. (New York Uni- 
versity Press, 42s.) 


THE wider, if not the greater, includes the less. 
For Professor Wright, ‘culture’ includes the theme 
developed with such learning by Professor Mori- 
son. But, for him, cows on Boston Common, 
carpenters and makers of German rifles are part 
of the cultural history of America as much as the 
history of Harvard College or of the learned 
ministers who sang the Lord’s song, in Hebrew 
or Greek, in a very strange land. But in a wider 
sense, both learned chroniclers are telling the 
same story, of the acclimatising (or acclimating) 
of European culture (habits of thought and folk- 
ways) in thé inhospitable continent of North 
America and of the changes in moral, intellectual, 
economic and social habit that, by 1763, had pro- 
duced ‘that new man, the American.’ By that 
date, homo Americanus was ready to return the 
complimént, to send ideas and gadgets back to 
Europe, to offer Benjamin Franklin and the 
‘American Way of Life’ to the old world. The 
day of the juke box and of the skiffle band 
was just over the horizon. The editors of “The 
New American Nation Series’ note the rapid rise, 
in recent years, of interest in colonial culture in 
the sense Professor Wright gives to the word. It is 
exemplified not only in Mr. Rockefeller lavishing 
even more money in re-creating (or creating) 
colonial Williamsburg than he has devoted to 
restoring Rheims and saving Versailles. It is 
exemplified in such bogus works of folX-art-cum- 
musical as Plain and Fancy, one of the few 
American musicals that London firmly refused 
to take to its bosom, and also in an exaggeration, 
in a pardonable patriotic way, of the value of 
the art and artifacts that the colonial society 
produced. Neither Professor Wright nor Profes- 
sor Morison falls into the patriotic trap. Pro- 
fessor Morison set out in this book (originally 
published as The Puritan Pronaos and now to be 
welcomed back into circulation under a simpler 
if less representative title) to show that the 
founders of New England were not cultural bar- 
barians or wowsers of the type denounced by 
H. L. Mencken (and by S. E. Morison). In a 
sense, this book is a by-product of the great 
History of Harvard that Professor Morison began 
so brilliantly but put aside when he doffed the 
uniform of the United States Navy to become its 
chronicler. Professor (or Admiral) Morison 
makes his case, although he occasionally presses 
too hard. And sometimes one wonders. What 
books did seventeenth-century New. England 
possess that are now owned by no American 
library? What has happened to the proud State 
of Texas to let such a slur be plausible? But in 
an age in which the egghead is treated as anti- 
American, it is as well to be reminded that the 
makers of New England were nearly all egg- 
heads, even pedants. Professor Wright knows and 
uses Professor Morison, but he had a wider aim. 
He shows us in this excellently illustrated book 
how the colonists lived as well as how they 
prayed. He does not over-estimate their merits, 
moral, intellectual or esthetic. Visibly he regards 
with some irony the exaggerated claims made for 
some of the literature produced in these strenuous 
years. He deals faithfully with legends such as that 
of ‘the bricks from England’ with which so many 
surviving buildings of this age are erroneously 
asserted to have been built. He tells us of the 


eighteenth-century equivalents of the modern 


~ ‘do-it-yourself’ handbooks that were used by the 


amateur architects and builders. Yankee jp. 
genuity is a phenomenon made respectable by 
age. He is sound on the contribution of racial 
groups. But like all American commentators op 
this theme, he gives himself unnecessary trouble 
over the ‘Scotch-Irish.’ If he were content to cal} 
them ‘Ulster Presbyterians’ all would be well, 
But he refuses to notice that, if they were Very 
different from the ‘mere Irish,’ they were also, by 
the time they got to America, different from the 
‘mere Scotch.’ It was not at all unimportant that 
James Wilson was Scotch not ‘Scotch-Irish.’ 
But I feel that even an American scholar of the 
learning of Professor Wright does not realise how 
complicated the question is. If he could be made 
to see how wrong is his description of John 
Witherspoon as ‘sometime minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Paisley, Scotland,’ he might 
begin to understand the problem better! 

D. W. BROGAN 


Andalusia 


South from Granada. By 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 


RETIREMENT to a remoter part of the world than 
one, by nature or education, belongs to involves 
psychologicai as well as practical problems—how 
much of one’s past to bring along as well as 
how to transport the furniture and what to cook. 
When after the First World War Gerald Brenan 
went searching in Andalusia till he found a 
house to shelter himself, 2,000 books, a plan of 
study and not much else, he managed, it seems 
to me, to strike an admirable balance between 
his two highly contrasted lives and even to com- 
bine the two to the valiant extent of having guests 
like Lytton Strachey and the Woolfs to stay ina 
primitive mountain village accessible only by 
mule. The balance lay in allowing the two selves 
to overlap; to be complementary, not mutually 
exclusive; in fact, in being unusually simple and 
sane about the whole complex business of a 
divided existence. Mr. Brenan managed to steer 
clear of the two pitfalls between which our 
countrymen abroad must tread gingerly—aloof- 
ness and immolation; or, to put it more con- 
cretely, the ferocious insularity that so often 
makes nonsense of their residence in foreign parts 
and the alternative doffing of nationality as if it 
were an overcoat in an absurd effort to turn the 
pale-skinned northern temperament into some- 
thing more bronzed and exotic. 

He joined in, yet remained by choice 4 
foreigner and an intellectual; was accepted, but 
made no self-conscious efforts to merge into the 
landscape. His whole purpose in going to live in 
Andalusia was not to study local life, still less 
to bury himself in it, but to read and generally 
get into intellectual training before starting (he 
was only twenty-five) on a more gregarious soft 
of existence. Spain was only a prelude, a respite, 
a kind of drawn-out apprenticeship to life. News- 
papers, letters and guests continued to arrive from 
England, and he never pretended that the com- 
pany of the village, stimulating though it could 
be in certain directions, was enough. Nor did he 
suffer from that peculiar immigrant disease that 
refuses to see simple people of another race as 
anything but picturesque, good-hearted and 
amusing. To him the peasants of his village of 
Yegen were people, individuals; he paid them the 
compliment of liking and disliking them, of being 
bored with some as well as interested in others, 


Gerald Brenan, 
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The first first-hand account of 
the Hungarian revolution 
(Budapest Oct. 16-Nov. 1 1956) 


OUT ON MONDAY 


‘at a 
A Student’s 
Diary (10s. 6d.] 








Written and illustrated by LASZLO BEKE 
who was one of the student-organisers 
* 


ALSO OUT ON MONDAY 


The Eighty-Five Days 1, 
An account of the historic 
battle of the River Scheldt 
’ R. W. THOMPSON 


RECENT NOVELS AND NON-FICTION 


F. W. Kenyon Austin Coates 


WITHOUT REGRET PERSONAL AND ORIENTAL 
[12s. 6d.] [25s.] 
by the author of 


ee e Invitation to an Eastern Feast 
Brigid Knight 
I SHALL MAINTAIN Ww. Ashley Brown 


[15s.] MEMORY BE GREEN [I8s.] 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND the autobiography of 


THE VEN. ARCHDEACON 


Louis Golding Tom Berkley 


his memorable new character I GO ON THE FILMS [16s. ] 


MR. HURRICANE more hilarious reminiscences by 
[15s.] the author of We Keep a Pub 


} Hutchinson of London (ani 











Tigermen of Anai 
TON SCHILLING 


From the remote forests of the 
Dutch East Indies the author brings 
unique tales of jungle life—a mass 
migration of wild pigs, packs of 
wild dogs slaughtering turtles, and 
the only surviving “dragons”. 


Illustrated 16s. 


Man-Eaters and Jungle Killers 
KENNETH ANDERSON 


Stories of jungle hunting full of the intense excitement and fear of 
human wits pitted against animal cunning. By the author of Nine Man- 
Eaters and One Rogue. Illustrated 16s. 


In Highest Nepal 
NORMAN HARDIE 


“A fascinating account of the Sherpas and the high country of Nepal. 
His vivid and detailed descriptions of the ceremony and customs of 
this hospitable and friendly people make very enjoyable reading,” 
—Sm Epmunp Hiiary Illustrated 21s. 


The Twenties 
JOHN MONTGOMERY 


An informal social history. 
“Mr. Montgomery is to be thanked 
for many pleasurable and discon- 
certing reminders,” —E. S$. TURNER 
in the Daily Telegraph 
“immensely entertaining.” —Sir 
Geracp Barry in the News Chronicle 
Illustrated 25s. 


Man and Materialism 
FRED HOYLE 


A provocative and stimulating analysis of some of the pressing social 
and scientific problems—the mind, religious impulses, industrialism, 
communism, food and population. World Perspective Series. 12s. 6d. 


Unconscious Motives of War 
ALIX STRACHEY 


Mrs. Strachey probes some of the motives for the persistence of war 
which Freud's work enables us to recognise. 25s. 


The Frame of Order 


Edited by James Winny. Elizabethan plays and poetry are impregnated 
with the scientific and philosophical ideas of the times. This anthology 
is taken from the chief scientific works. 26s. 


The Culture of South-East Asia 
REGINALD LE MAY 


“As an introduction to the fundamental differences between the 
approaches of the eastern and western artist in the experience of 
emotion it should command the interest of a wide circle of readers.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 216 photographs 2nd. impression 42s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 
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of being exasperated when there was occasion. 
As they appear in his book they are never, vivid 
‘as they are and often (though quite incidentally) 
eccentric, merely peasant figures against a 
Spanish background. The folklore is all there, 
plenty of it, the ancientness of life and custom 
and a just appreciation of what, compared with 
modern life elsewhere, such a primitive existence 
has to offer. But it is all alive and personal, 
exactly true to the spirit—as I remember it from 
a village in quite another part of Spain—of 
Spanish rural life. The beliefs, the social be- 
haviour, the cycle of the agricultural year are 
those of the particular village of Yegen that, 
like every Spanish village, is a unit in itself; but 
they have a microcosmic importance when 
viewed so intimately by an outsider who was 
taken, from friendliness and long acquaintance, 
into the middle of things there. 

Mr. Brenan’s book is roughly complementary 
to Julian Pitt-Rivers’s exhaustive study of a small 
Andalusian hill town, rather larger and less primi- 
tive than Yegen, The People of the Sierra. But 
where Dr. Pitt-Rivers went deliberately to collect 
his information and regarded what he found with 
a scholarly eye always biased in the one anthropo- 
logical direction, Mr. Brenan gathered his gradu- 
ally, by living through it. Dr. Pitt-Rivers may talk 
about courting customs and the decline of the 
reja—or talking at the grille—system; but Mr. 
Brenan can tell what it is like to court an un- 
known face, made beautiful by mystery and 
twilight, night after night, and be at last dis- 
illusioned when it appears in daylight. Research 
may provide all the information about feasts, 
births, marriages, deaths, about belief in magic 
and witches; but Mr. Brenan’s housekeeper was 
a witch’s daughter, which is going one better, 
he has himself resisted powerful love potions 
and he can give any number of useful hints on 
such things as outwitting an unexpected wolf. 
Spanish folklore is a strange mixture of the local 
and the far-flung—far back in time, far out in 
space, it can be traced, yet it seems circular to 
a degree that makes legend, custom, marriage, 
loyalty, patronage and everything else that con- 
stitutes the life of a community such as Mr. 
Brenan describes seem to have risen out of the 
earth of that one place and to have no con- 
nection with anywhere else, not even the next 


village. But the book is not all folklore, there 
are people—the English guests, delighted or 
miserable at their situation, and a mad local 
Scotsman called MacTaggart; the villagers who, 
like villagers in duller places, keep their sub- 
terranean passions steaming dangerously; the 
village priests, a landlord or two, some talkative 
bores and a self-styled Don Juan who happens 
to be impotent. And there is a mass of general 
information, sandwiched between more particu- 
lar items, about politics and cruelty and the 
relations between the sexes and the treatment of 
animals and food and the cost of living, all of 
it presented with that effortless thoroughness 
that is Mr. Brenan’s best gift; and a rather wel- 
come scarcity of information about bull fights 
and cante jondo. In fact, it keeps off the beaten 
and ecstatic track of hispanophile enthusiasm 
with great liveliness, originality and truth. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Uses of Literacy 


Revolt on the Nile. By Colonel Anwar El Sadat, 
with a Foreword by President Nasser. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Graham. (Wingate, 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a shortened translation, with no indication 

of what has been omitted, of a book which 

appeared in Cairo in 1954. In it, Colonel El Sadat, 
one of the principal members of the military 

conspiracy which took power in Egypt in 1952, 

sets down some episodes from a conspirator’s life 

and some reflections on revolution as an instru- 
ment of politics. 

It will serve as well as anything to illustrate the 
radical distemper of today’s Middle East. The 
story unfolds like a compulsory and familiar 
ritual. Junior officers, scholarship boys from no- 
where, their minds furnished with garish political 
ideas, organise a conspiracy; and in a country 
where power is concentrated in one centre, where 
habits of liberty are unknown, a single successful 
conspiracy sends obedience and deference gather- 
ing like a snowball round them, and they become, 
until the next upheaval, the established and 
acknowledged masters. 

Since the days of the Young Turks the ceremony 
has been enacted again and again, and the 
technique perfected with time. Now the con- 
spirators not only exercise power, they also 


THE ART OF THE DRAMATIST 
J. B. Priestley 


“The most perceptive and suggestive book that I have come across.”’—T. C. WORSLEY, 


New Statesman. 


“This pungent, witty and vigorously argued pamphlet . . . is the best piece of sound 
thinking about the theatre that I have read since the war.”—JOHN RAYMOND, News 


Chronicle. 


10s. 6d. 


BERNARD MARTIN 
The Obscure Way 


“The post-war world of the 1920s, full of job-seeking ex-officers and financial chicanery, 


has seldom been more truthfully depicted.’-—DANIEL GEORGE, Spectator. 


18s. 


ESCAPE AND BE SECRET 
Charles Gibbs-Smith 


An Austrian scientist with a precious secret is being hunted by the Russians! Only 
after some fantastic escapes is he rescued by our agents. An excellent story of espionage 


and counter-espionage by the author of Operation Caroline. 


15s. 


HEINEMANN 
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publish their ‘philosophy.’ Thus in the Egyptian 
revolution Neguib and Abd el Nasser have 
already spoken, and now we have Colone| El 
Sadat. Marx exhorted philosophers not Mere] 
to understand the world but to change it. These 
revolutionaries not only want to change the 
world but aspire also to explain it. Power js not 
enough. They also must levy intellectual tribute 

Colonel El Sadat tells how a group of young 
officers, ardent nationalists and discontented with 
the regime, formed a secret group within the 
Egyptian army and tried to work with any 
possible allies, such as German spies sent by 
Rommel or the military organisation of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, and how slowly they 
increased disaffection in the army and perfected 
their methods until they struck at a crucial 
moment and took hold of power. A lot has been 
said about the corruption of the old ruling class 
in Egypt, and how these dynamic and able men 
will create a new and better Egypt. There is no 
doubt that they are able and successful; but their 
standards of political behaviour do not inspire 
confidence. The author tells—and sees nothing 
shameful in telling—how when he was once dis- 
pleased with Lord Killearn he thought of blowing 
up the British Embassy and everybody in it; and 
how at the time of the coup d'état there was an 
alternative plan—should the original one mis. 
carry—for the mass assassination of the leading 
political figures in Egypt. 

Through all this ferocity runs a vulgar histori 
cist refrain: the mystique of revolution, the 
holiness of struggle, the redemptive value of 
arbitrariness and violence; Cromwell did thus, 
in 1776 they did thus, in 1789 thus. ‘In every 
revolution,’ says the author. ‘there are two phases, 
First, men lead the revolution: then the revolu- 
tion leads the men.’ We shall see whither. 


ELIE KEDOURIE 


New Novels 


The Faces of Love. By John Hearne. (Faber, 
15s.) 
Mr. Hurricane. By Louis Golding. (Hutchinson, 
15s.) 
The Young Life. By Leo Townsend. 
15s.) 
Kings Go Forth. By J. D. Brown. (Cassell, 
13s. 6d.) 
Jenny. By Ada Lewis. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
I HAVE missed John Hearne’s two previous novels, 
but after reading The Faces of Love I shall cer- 
tainly try to get hold of them. His characters 
are strikingly endowed with the tragic sense of 
life, and they live in a West Indian island (I 
imagine Jamaica is intended), which gives them 
ample scope for free development of the passions. 
As in the best tragedy, the society described is 
healthy, self-confident, bursting with vitality—a 
great contrast with the stuporous vexations and 
the soft emotional decay of the Deep South in 
fiction. Obviously life only appears tragic to those 
who have a high opinion of it and a great love 
for what they hope to get out of it, and this is 
what Mr. Hearne’s characters have: the nat- 
rator, a young man of aristocratic West Indian 
descent, makes himself indispensable on the 
island newspaper in order to get enough mone} 
to marry his Cuban girl friend and settle down 
in patriarchal style on an island estate; his 
friend, the chief tragic character, a mulatto con- 
tractor, strives by means honest and dishonest 
to win the power and influence on the island 
which he hopes will give him final emotional 
control over his mistress, a truly remarkable 
portrait of a woman, the daughter of a German 
tart and a black policeman, who is the real 
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driving force behind the newspaper on which the 
narrator works. Unhappily this résumé falsifies 
the tone and ambiance of the tale by dwelling 
crudely on what is the least insistent part of it— 
the mixture of colours and races involved. The 
author brilliantly suggests that this matters only 
in the most subtle ways; far more important is 
his presentation of a vivid and harmonious 
society with a culture of its own and a tragedy 
of its own that really gives some colour to the 
newspaper slogan half ironically quoted by a 
character about the Caribbean becoming the 
Mediterranean of the future. 

In view of the comparisons about Mr. Hearne’s 
previous books which are quoted on the dust 
jacket, it seems worth emphasising how totally 
different from Hemingway, Tennessee Williams 
et alia his view and presentation of life is. An 
essential premise of their attitude is the rotten- 
ness of society, and Hemingway’s compensatory 
strenuousness is therefore as basically Alexan- 
drian as the Deep South’s death-wish. (It is 
significant that Hemingway finally has to leave 
society out altogether and make do with an old 
man and a fish.) Mr. Hearne seems quite confi- 
dent that his society is sound and whole, and the 
conviction carries us along with it, to the point 
at which, after the tragedy has occurred, we see 
the other characters reinstating their own 
vitality and their own happiness. Only in style and 
narrative manner has Mr. Hearne learnt a lot, 
not, I suspect, from Hemingway, but from one 
of Hemingway's more subtle and Jamesian 
derivatives—Raymond Chandler. A thoroughly 
wholesome influence. It comes out in the gentle 
gentlemanly omniscience of the hero; his meticu- 
lous and penetrating flair for indoor and outdoor 
exoticism; his careful enumeration of calibre or 
species whenever a gun, car, flower or book is 
mentioned; and his touchingly simple tastes, like 
playing chess or gardening. 
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Despite its title, Mr. Hurricane is an unwind- 
swept novel, well told, implausible, and unexcit- 
ing, about a middle-aged bank clerk who falls 
in love with a fast girl in the Twenties, and after 
a certain amount of mild distress carries her off 
to the south seas where they buy a copra planta- 
tion and the girl acquires a reputation among 
the natives as nurse and confidante. The idyll is 
temporarily spoilt by the arrival of a nice young 
man, a kind of beachcomber manqué, but all 
ends as happily as one would have expected. 

The Young Life is a good and straightforward 
sociological novel with a new twist—we are asked 
to sympathise with the victims of a young thug 
who has never had a chance rather than with 
him. The only snag is that the author makes it 
extremely easy for us to do this, just as his 
predecessors in the genre made it very easy the 
other way round: sympathy in this type of novel 
can be too readily manipulated, and when Mr. 
Townsend veers towards the view that capital 
punishment is the only thing for his Danny one 
rather balks. It may be, but an emotional case 
can be made out too simply either way. 

Kings Go Forth is about American para- 
chutists in Italy and the south of France during 
the late war. The battle scenes are very well 
done in stereotyped fashion, and the tension 
between the officer narrator and his efficient and 
unlikeable sergeant which finally comes to a head 
over a French girl makes a sound thread on 
which to string them. Mr. Brown suggests rather 
well how apparently tough Americans really can 
be tough sometimes. i 

Jenny is a vivacious and simple little tale— 
simple, not artless—about the adventures of a 
young woman in the eighteenth century. I imagine 
Defoe would have rather liked it, though he 
would have deplored the absence of financial 
details and probably found the seductions a bit 
of a bore. JOHN BAYLEY 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THOSE who are engaged in agriculture can never be 
satisfied over the weather because conditions never 
suit all the complexities of their industry. If it doesn’t 
rain in April it may be to one man’s delight that he 
can get on with seeding his field, but if it doesn’t 
rain the grass stops growing, which cancels the 
advantage of early cultivation, Feeding at one 
period is balanced by the harvest at another. If it 
rains too much in winter, full dykes prevent the land 
taking the plough, and so on. We have been ex- 
periencing spring as those whose lives are not bound 
up with agriculture like to see it, but unfortunately 
the grass has been checked and sheep have cropped 
close. Fields that might be lush and green are showing 
the yellowing tinge, and in the village of late the 
lawn-mowers have fallen silent. Soft showers that 
only darkened the slates and laid the dust didn’t 
penetrate the soil as much as a quarter of an inch. 
Until today, when the drought was broken with a 
good fall of rain, the most irritating remark one 
could make to a farmer was the stock one, ‘Nice 
weather we're having.’ Even now he doesn’t think 
much of it, for one day’s rain doesn’t guarantee milk 
supply. 
Hare VISION 

We were driving up the rough track into the hills, 
and travelling slowly over the large boulders and 
loose stones exposed last winter, when I saw two 
hares djrectly ahead of us. Both were youngsters, 
and one was nibbling the fine grass and facing in 
the direction in which we were going, while the other 
came head-on down the track towards us. The engine 
of the car made very little sound and I watched that 
odd thing about hares—their unawareness of danger 
ahead and alertness to the rear. The hare with his 
back to us was sixty or seventy yards away, and the 
one facing us about as many feet away. Immediately 
the farther-away hare began to run and soon went 
out of sight, having spotted the danger at once. His 
brother continued to amble on until suddenly a 
sound gave the alarm. The young hare stopped, sat 





PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 


Perique—the 








subtle secret 


of Three Nuns 


When next you fill your pipe with Three 
Nuns Tobacco, consider the dark centre 
which those curious curly discs possess. This 
is the black heart of Perique. Long before 
the Boston Tea Party, Indian Braves were 
cultivating Perique in a small ten-mile area 
not more than s0 miles north of New 
Orleans. The first white man to join them 
was Pierre Chenet, known as 

*Perique’, and it was he who gave 

this unique tobacco its name. He 


found, like others after him, that only 
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in this tiny plot ofland can 
the exacting conditions necessary for 
the successful growth of Perique be 
fulfilled. And so, with an ancestry 
that reaches back to the untutored 
Brave and his pipe of peace, Perique, 
expertly blended, bestows upon today’s 


| Three Nuns smoker perfect tranquillity. 
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up, turned his head and then sprang off the track. 
Neither had ever encountered a car before, I felt 
sure, but it was that ‘blind spot’ to the front that put 
the nearer hare in danger. The last thing a hare seems 
to do is to look where it is going! 


PAPER AND TWINE 

Most birds have young ones now, but some are 
still nest-making, and the other day, while I was 
watching a jackdaw gathering paper from the road— 
they set great store by paper for their nests—a friend 
came along and remarked that this reminded him of 
an experience some years ago when he left a ball of 
binder twine in an open-fronted shed, He entered 
the shed one day to find a pair of sparrows shredding 
the fibres of the twine for nesting material and the 
following day a blue-tit was at the same game. Soon 
the twine, which had been discarded because of some 
fault, was a mass of fluffed-up fibres, and sub- 
sequently it was discovered that something was 


trying to unwind the ball, drawing the twine over the 
side of the bench. This thief was evidently a larger 
creature, and soon the partly unwound twine lay 
along the ground and the.end disappeared beneath 
the bench. A rat, it turned out, was hopefully taking 
the stuff into his hole. In due course the thief might 
have come out to cut himself a suitable length, but 
this was more than the owner of the twine was 
prepared to allow, and he took away the twine and 
put down poison. Nesting birds were one thing, but 
rats he wouldn’t tolerate! 


PROTECTING SEEDLINGS 

Small seedlings and other plants sensitive to the 
effects of late frost can easily be protected overnight 
by a sheet of glass, polythene tacked on a frame, or 
even stout paper suitably supported and fastened. 
Incidentally, sheet polythene makes a _ good 
temporary repair to a frame or a greenhouse when 
glazing is impracticable. 


THE NEW BULL MARKET 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


( THE average investor is incorrigibly 
i ™ lazy but I hope that he took time 

*. | Ae: in his Easter holiday to look at his 
Soh. portfolio and review the changing 
investment cycle. The market does not wait for 
the slow-coach. It changes its pace or direction 
at the mere flash of news on the ticker tape. And 
this year the ticker tape has been working over- 
time. Writing at the end of last year I thought 
that the ‘bear’ market in industrial equities, which 
began in July, 1955, might last for another six 
months, but I was careful to add that when the 
Suez crisis had been overcome and the Stock 
Exchange could see a prospect of industrial 
recovery in 1958 it would not wait five minutes 
before turning upwards, the ‘bulls’ having a much 
stronger constitution than the ‘bears.’ It turned 
upwards sooner than I expected partly because 
the signs of a, pick-up in domestic trade came 
early but mainly because the return of the wage- 
price spiral made professional speculators 
inflation-conscious once again. Even the con- 
servative Lloyds have now allowed their under- 
writers to hold half their required deposits in 
equity shares and the recent desultory selling of 
gilt-edged stocks probably marks the beginning 
of this formidable insurance switch. 

* * * 

If the ‘bear’ market did end on November 29 
at the height of the Suez crisis when the industrial 
share index touched 1614 it lasted for only six- 
teen months—eight months longer than the short 
‘bear’ market of 1950-51. From the top—224 in 
July, 1955—to the bottom it fell by 28 per cent. 
Not, of course, evenly. There was a drop of 23} 
per cent. to 181 in the first three months; then a 
recovery to 2034 by January 3, 1956: then a 
second fall to 169 in March followed by a second 
rally to 195 in April: then a third fall to 172 in 
July followed by a third rally to 1864 before 
the second Suez crisis broke. The fact that the 
downward swings were always stopping just short 
of the previous ‘lows’ had suggested, even before 
Suez, that the ‘bear’ market was slowly petering 
out. The November low of 1614 must therefore 
be considered abnormal—a miraculous oppor- 
tunity, which few investors took, of getting back 
into the market again for the next ‘bull’ move- 
ment. At the moment of writing the index has 
climbed back to just over 201—nearly 25 per 
cent. up from the bottom—and everyone is now 
debating how long it will take to break through 
the 1955 high of 224. With an average dividend 
yield of 5.44 per cent. (against a yield of 4} per 
cent. on Old Consols) and an average earnings 
yield of 14.27 per cent. there is no technical 


reason why the ‘bull’ market in industrial equities 
should not go merrily up and up. 
* * ~ 


Some observers may be astonished that the 
‘bull’ movement should have returned before 
industrial profit margins have actually stopped 
declining. But the equity market is always looking 
forward, not backward. Company reports have 
generally been discounted a year in advance of 


their publication. For example, the companies - 


whose reports are analysed each quarter in The 
Economist have been revealing a declining profit 
trend for the past four quarters—from a 124 per 
cent. advance in the March quarter of 1956 to a 
mere 1 per cent. advance in the quarter ending 


. March, 1957—and it may be the December quar- 


ter before an absolute decline in profits is reached 
(for financial years ending March to June). All 
this will have been discounted in the ‘bear’ 
market which ehded last November. The present 
‘bull’ movement is discounting an upturn in 
profits which, if correct, will not be revealed 
in actual company reports before the third or 
fourth quarter of 1958. The reason why the 
market assumes that profit margins will soon stop 
declining is, first, that turnover in the domestic 
trade has already picked up in the first quarter 
and, second, that the 1957 prospects for exports— 
according to the Board of Trade—are better than 
when the Economic Survey was drafted. There 
have been greatly increased orders from overseas, 
said Mr. Eccles, for plant and machinery and 
some improvement also in the demand for dur- 
able and consumable goods. And Mr. Eccles 
added, as if to underwrite the ‘bull’ market, that 
the UK was now competitive with European 
prices. 
* * * 

The Stock Exchange can therefore hardly be 
blamed for assuming that there will be sufficient 
re-expansion in the economy this year to turn 
industrial profits upwards. The high level of 
investment over the past two years implies that 
this re-expansion can be met by bringing unused 
resources into production—probably to the extent 
of over £750 million. The extra demand created 
by the present round of wage increases can be 
taken care of by the present government savings 
on defence and by the coming increase in pro- 
duction without creating a new demand inflation 
—though at what cost to the balance of payments 
remains to be seen. Of course the wage-price 
spiral will receive another turn of the inflationary 
screw and only an adequate expansion in turn- 
over will reverse the declining trend of industrial 
profits. But there is always the chance that labour 
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will agree to drop restrictive practices and raise 
productivity in return for a satisfactory Wage 
advance. It is a speculative prospect, perhaps, but 
the Prime Minister himself is taking big risks 
over defence and the Common Market and giving 
the key to the new ‘bull’ market. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE stock markets were much 
Vi quieter but still very firm after the 
JN. es Easter holidays. The outstandin 
65 AB feature was the recovery in the silt 
edged market following on the fall in the 
Treasury bill rate last week to £3 18s. 9d. per 
cent. The market is taking the view that a cut 
in Bank rate from 5 per cent. to 44 per cent, is 
likely in the fairly near future. Another feature 
was the strength of the market in steel shares, 
In another month or two the Labour Party will 
have come to some decision about the re- 
nationalisation of steel. Labour opinion is moving 
away from the old technique of control by public 
board towards something like a majority share- 
holding in a privately run business. I suppose it is 
not impossible to have the Treasury and private 
investors jointly owning an enterprise left under 
private management. This is outside my province 
but I mention it as there is a swing of investment 
opinion towards steel shares. A firm of stock- 
brokers has even expressed the view (‘intuition’ 
they admit) that the policy of renationalisation 
will be abandoned, but I doubt whether stock- 
brokers’ intuition on Labour politics is to be 
taken seriously. Meanwhile the steel industry is 
expanding its output and is benefiting from past 
expenditures on the improvement of its tech- 
niques. By 1962 it will be producing 28 million 
tons against 213 million tons last year (which was 
63 per cent. more than in 1946). The steel share 
market is still offering the high yields consequent 
upon the nationalisation threat. Four shares— 
SOUTH DURHAM, HADFIELDS, CONSETT and STEEL 
COMPANY OF WALES—are still standing at prices 
below their denationalisation levels and offer 
yields from 6 per cent. (on the first) to over 8 
per cent. on the last named. 
* * * 

The shareholders of the BRUSH GROUP, whose 
disappointing report I criticised on March 29, 
will be relieved to receive the offer of HAWKER 
SIDDELEY to exchange one Hawker share for five 
Brush. On the basis of the existing price of 
37s. 6d. for Hawker this put Brush 6d. up to 
7s. 6d. (For the Brush preference shares the 
exchange is even more favourable.) The weakness 
of Brush lay in its capitalisation and management, 
both of which, I thought, needed strengthening. 
The new control can obviously meet both 
deficiencies. The shareholders of THOMAS TILLING 
will also be gratified by this merger, for they had 
a 204 per cent. interest in Brush. The Tilling 
group, according to its chairman, Mr. Lionel 
Fraser, came through the difficult year 1956 ‘not 
only unscathed but stronger.’ Certainly its profits 
were 14 per cent. up and its dividend has been 
increased from 10 per cent. to 114 per cent. with 
a promise of 124 per cent. next year. But it is 
extremely difficult for an investor to judge for 
himself as the Tilling report gives no profit details 
for the individual companies in which it is 
interested. Perhaps Mr. Fraser would remedy this 
deficiency next year. At 50s. 6d. to yield a poten- 
tial. 5 per cent. on coming dividends and 12 perf 
cent. on past earnings, Tilling shares are not cheap 
but fairly valued. 

* 7” * 
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be equally pleased with the Brush acquisition I 
do not know. The group acquires over £8 million 
of assets for shares valued at £6 million. It further 
diversifies its British business, which is very neces- 
sary in view of the loss of large defence orders. 
But its Canadian business—Avro-Canada—is 
now larger than its British business and there is 
the recent purchase by Avro-Canada and other 
interests, reported over the weekend, of a third 
interest in Algoma Steel, the second largest steel 
company in Canada. Clearly, the directors of 


Hawker Siddeley are very wide awake and 
determined to transform the group’s business into 
a widespread industrial empire with only a minor 
interest in armaments. This makes the shares more 
‘speculative in the transition period, but at 37s. 3d. 
to yield 5.35 per cent. on the old 10 per cent. 


dividend over four times covered they are 
probably worth buying on a dull day. 
+ om * 


I regret there was a misprint last week. Van- 
Tor should have read $44—not $9}. 





COMPANY MEETING 





THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


(Industrial Holding Company) 


MR. W. LIONEL FRASER ON HIS CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 
PROSPERITY OF THE GROUP 


“WE HAVE GOOD MEN AND 


Tue Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of Thomas 
Tilling Limited will be held on 15th May at Crewe 
House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. The following is 
an abridgment of the review by the Chairman Mr. 
Lionel Fraser, C.M.G., which has been circulated to 
Stock and Shareholders with the Directors’ Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 31st December 1956. 

Mr. J. A. Falconer, who has been the Managing 
Director of the Company since Ist January, 1950, 
has expressed his desire to retire from that appoint- 
ment on 31st May next, but will remain on the 
Board. He will be succeeded by Mr. P. H. D. Ryder, 
who was appointed Deputy Managing Director last 
June. 

The proportion of the 1956 profit before taxation of 
£2,487,065 attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited was 


The consolidated profit of the year 1956 attributable 
to Thomas Tilling Limited after allowing for taxation 
and the interests of minority shareholders is £814,685, 
which is an increase of £101,983 over 1955. Preference 
Dividends of £79,062 have been paid and an Interim 
Dividend of 5 per cent on the the Ordinary Stock was 
paid on 24th November 1956. Your Board recommend 
the payment of a Final Dividend of 6} per cent, 
making a total of 114 per cent for 1956. (1955 10 
per cent.) It is the intention of the Board, provided no 
unforeseen circumstances arise, to pay an Interim 
Ordinary Dividend of 64 per cent in November 1957. 

Reports on the following Companies and Interests 
were then given by the Chairman: 

Alexander Building Services Ltd. (Quarry Masters, 
Brick-makers, Building Trades’ Merchants & 
Haulage Contractors in Scotland), John H. Ashton 
Ltd. (Mahogany and hardwood merchants), Bag- 
shawe & Co. Ltd. (Manufacturers of conveyors and 
elevators, mechanical chains and malleable iron 
castings), The British Steam Specialties Ltd. (Manu- 
facturers and distributors of valves, gauges etc.), 
The Brush Group Ltd. (Manufacturers of electrical 
equipment and diesel engines), Cornhill Insurance 
Co. Ltd., Daimler Hire Ltd. (Motor Car hirers, 
chauffeur-driven and drive-yourself services), Mark 
Dawson & Son Ltd. (Worsted spinners), Heinemann 
Holdings Ltd. (Book printers & publishers), Timothy 
Hird & Son Ltd. (Worsted combers and spinners), 
Hobourn Aero Components Ltd. (Manufacturers of 
light engineering components, textile machinery, 
electrical convection heaters), E. R. Holloway Ltd. 
(Comb and plastic goods manufacturers), James A. 
Jobling & Co. Ltd. (Manufacturers of “Pyrex” brand 
glassware), Lime-Sand Mortar Ltd, (Ready-mixed 
mortar and ready-mixed concrete manufacturers, 
sand and gravel producers), Henry Lister & Sons Ltd. 
(Manufacturers of flannel and blazer cloths), Mutual 
Finance Ltd. (Hire purchase finance, brokerage & 
banking), Newey & Eyre Ltd. (Industrial electrical 
engineering suppliers), Palmer’s Travelling Cradle & 
Scaffold Co. Ltd, (Scaffolding & cradle contractors), 





WE HAVE GOOD BUSINESSES” 


Safca Aerosol Manufacturing Ltd, (Fillers of 
pressurised packages & manufacturers of Aerasol 
valves), Spray & Burgass Ltd. (Dyers & Finishers), 
Stevensons (Dyers) Ltd. (Hosiery dyers & finishers), 
Stratstone Ltd. (Distributors of Daimler & Volks- 
wagen cars), H. C. Wakefield & Sons Ltd. (Building 
contractors), Walton Hosiery Co. Ltd. (Manufac- 
turers of fully-fashioned nylon stockings). 

Having mentioned the Company’s interest in real 
estate, the Chairman then continued: 


GENERAL REVIEW & PROSPECTS 


“There is not much I can add to what I have already 
said, but perhaps Stockholders will share my satis- 
faction that in a year of severe economic and political 
crises, the Tilling Group has come through not only 
unscathed but stronger. It is a real tribute to the 
Group’s resilience and diversification, and it seems 
to me to give added proof that our conception of 
Tillings as an Industrial Holding Company is sound 
and progressive. 


Our oft-repeated policy has been to gather around 
us men of vision and energy who can retain their 
interests in the businesses so many of them have 
helped to create and establish. They unite with a 
bigger central organisation, but they keep their own 
sense of identity and their freedom to manage their 
Companies. They are our willing partners and our 
friends, and they have our entire support in all their 
legitimate endeavours for their development and 
expansion. For our part, we are fully aware of the 
responsibility this close association entails, and we 
have formed a highly skilled Headquarters Staff at 
Crewe House, who are always ready to advise and 
encourage on a basis of mutual respect and co- 
operation. 

I proclaim my faith in the future of this country, 
simply because I believe we have a high proportion of 
decent, sensible men and women of all grades. They 
must of necessity vary in their outlook and in their 
ability technically and otherwise, but basically they 
are sound and wise in their judgments. And by the 
same token I affirm my confidence in the future 
prosperity of Tillings, because we have fine, varied 
interests and an abundance of able, forward-thinking 
people to guard and guide them. 

Conditions beyond our control may seem at times 
to impede us, but your Board is resolute in its 
determination to ensure that your Company shall con- 
tinue to play a constructive and a developing role in 
British Industry. We have good men and we have 
good businesses. As time goes on others will join us, 
but we shall remain discriminating, and we are likely 
to build on our existing interests and those of a kin- 
dred nature. We believe our foundations are well con- 
structed and as I have said before, Stockholders 
should have no cause for disappointment in the years 
to come.” 
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By PHILIDOR 
No. 99. Y. VAKHLAKOV (Shakmaty, 1954) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Groenveld: 
Q-R 2, threat 2 R-Q 6. Theme—line opening and 
closing, and self-blocks, arising from Kt defences. 
1... Kt-B4;2 Kt-Kt 5. 1... Kt (6)-K 5; 2 R-B 3. 
1... Kt (7)}-K 5; 2 R-B 2. Other good variations 
arel...Q-K3;2R (6)-B 5,1...QR3;2Kt x Q 
and1...P x R;2R-Q4, 


JUNIOR CHESS 


From May 2 to 4, the annual Liverpool congress for 
Merseyside schools takes place—this year with 836 
competitors and almost 100 reserves. This is only one 
of many signs of the flourishing state of junior chess 
in this country. Another is the increasing numbers 
taking part each year in the ‘Teenagers v. Old Stagers’ 
match: two years ago there were 2,200 players, last 
year 2,600, and this year over 3 000 took part. One of 
the most interesting—and important—of all the 
developments in schools chess is that, starting in 
September this year, there will be a national schools 
tournament played on a handicap basis and open to 
all schools; this is jointly sponsored and organised by 
the Sunday Times and the British Chess Federation and, 
judging by the number of schools that now have chess 
clubs, should draw a large entry from all over the 
country. 

What is the effect of all this likely to be on the 
standard of play in England? It will certainly result in 
our having many more strong club players and much 
more widespread interest in the game than ever before 
—but will it result (for what it matters) in raising the 
level of play of our best players, i.e. will it have an 
effect on our international performance? I am rather 
inclined to think not, though I may well be wrong. 
My impression is that, at least in the last twenty or 
thirty years, conditions have been quite favourable 
enough to allow the outstandingly gifted player to get 
through and that postwar changes do not help these 
players so much as the next level—the talented but 
not outstanding player; the basic obstacle (as compared 
with Eastern European countries) remains the need for 
most of our best players to earn their living outside 
chess. On the whole, therefore, I think that there will 
only be a slight rise, if any, in our international 
performance, unless—and this I regard as a matter of 
luck—we happen to throw up a young player of quite 
exceptional gifts, such as Larsen of Denmark or 
Olafsson of Iceland; and the danger (to use the wrong 
word) then is that he will be equally gifted in other 
fields with more scope than chess. 

Does all this matter? I find this very hard to answer. 
Chess is a game, and the most important thing about 
it is that it gives pleasure and relaxation to those who 
play it for fun. On the other hand, when we compete 
internationally in a game there is some prestige value 
in doing well; and when we do well, public interest is 
increased, more chess columns are started (an event of 
which I inevitably approve), and the ordinary player 
thus indirectly reaps some benefit. I think I can only 
answer my question by “Yes—but not too much.’ 


Wishful Thinking 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 373 
Report by H. G. Button 


Wolfe is reported to have said that he would rather have written Gray’s Elegy than taken Quebec. 
Competitors were asked to devise three equally improbable preferences by distinguished characters 
of this century. 


THE point of this competition, as most (but not 
all) competitors realised, was to take an achieve- 
ment of some distinguished character of this 
century and contrast it with the achievement of 
somebody else. 

Sir Winston Churchill was easily the most 
popular selection, and he appeared in almost a 
third of the entries. The unlikely ambitions 
attributed to him ranged from winning the world 
table-tennis championship and climbing Everest 
to becoming an expert at petit-point embroidery 
(Alberick, Vera Telfer and Mrs. Lydia Seward 
respectively). Next in order came George Bernard 
Shaw, followed at a little distance by Colonel 
Nasser, Adolf Hitler, Field-Marshal Montgomery 
and President Eisenhower. 

Most of these characters appear to have had a 
number of different ambitions, but the thoughts 
of President Eisenhower were concentrated 
almost exclusively on the American Open Golf 
Championship. This was the most popular theme 
in the competition, but only two competitors 
turned it round and suggested that Mr. Ben 
Hogan would like to have been President of the 
United States. 

A curiously assorted collection of characters 
would like to have stroked the winning crew in 
the boat-race. They are said to include Dylan 
Thomas (Colin Prestige), Pierrepoint (Frances 
Collingwood), Sir Edmund Hillary (Guy Tyrrell) 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury (Guy Ken- 
dall). A surprisingly large number of people 
would apparently like to have written somebody 
else’s books. The range here was wide, and the 
only works mentioned in connection with more 
than one person were Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery 
Book (Sir Edmund Hillary again, and Dr. Edith 
Summerskill—Ann Eastgate and Rhoda Tuck 
Pook), Look Back in Anger (Lord Alanbrooke 
and Sir Winston Churchill—Comber and H. A. C. 
Evans), and Forever Amber (Lord Hore-Belisha 
and Field-Marshal Montgomery—Sgobbone and 
G. J. Blundell). We all know Belisha beacons, but 
were traffic lights also introduced by Hore- 
Belisha? 

Although competitors were free to choose any 
distinguished characters of this century, most of 
them selected people who are still alive. Perhaps 
the years before the war no longer seem to belong 
to this century. Among the few figures of that 


period who gained a mention were Queen Vic- 
toria, Kaiser Wilhelm, Louis Blériot and Mrs. 
Pankhurst. 

‘Siarco’ imagined one of the frequent winners 
in these competitions secretly longing to be left 
out of the prize list. This scores high marks for 
improbability, but low marks as an alternative 
achievement. I cannot believe that it is very 
difficult to avoid winning a prize for one week, if 
a competitor really tried to do so. Another sug- 
gestion that ranked high for improbability was 
the wish to be a man attributed (by I. B. Allan) 
to Miss Diana Dors and (by John Digby) to Miss 
Marilyn Monroe. 

Few competitors managed to produce three 
items all worthy of a prize. I have therefore 
awarded a guinea and a half to Arcas and to 
G. H. Baxter for the best sets of three. It is a 
curious coincidence that they should both have 
imagined Mrs. Braddock in the role of a ballerina. 
Half a guinea each goes to Granville Garley, Guy 
Hadley, Leslie Johnson, J. A. Lindon, Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod and Rhoda Tuck Pook for the entries 
printed below. The runners-up were Gloria 
Prince, D. R. Peddy and R. A. McKenzie. 

PRIZES 

(ARCAS) 
Sin GeorGcE Rosey: ‘I have always cherished a secret 
longing to be Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 
Mrs. Brappock : ‘If I were not a Member of Parlia- 
ment, I should most like to be Margot Fonteyn.’ 
Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN: ‘My deepest ambition from 
boyhood has been to be an Admiral. The Silent Ser- 
vice has always appealed to me.’ 


(G. H. BAXTER) 
Sir ALAN HERBERT: 
*My comic ops have reached the tops 
Of wit and quip and shrewd satiric smacks; 
But I could claim a nobler fame 
If I'd devised the Entertainment Tax.’ 
Mrs. Brappock, MP: ‘Being an MP is OK. But I'd 
much rather have created Spectre de la Rose.’ 
ELEPHANT BILL: ‘If only I could have had perform- 
ing fleas instead!’ 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
Miss EpitH SiTWeLL: ‘My poems will last, of course, 
but I'd rather have been the Editor of Vogue.’ 
(GUY HADLEY) 
BEATRICE WEBB: ‘We were proud to do our part 
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creating this brave new world, but it would have 
ven me far more satisfaction to create Monsieur 
lors New Look. Please don’t tell Sidney.’ 


(LESLIE JOHNSON) 
SiR LEONARD HUTTON 
Being in the mood to unbutton 
Said he would rather have compiled such scores 
As Beethoven's or Spohr’s. 


(J. A. LINDON) 
Sik ALLEN Lane: ‘I’ve always had a quite inexplicable 
longing to go to the Antarctic.’ 
__ (MRS. V. R. ORMEROD) 
Adolf Hitler would rather have invented the 
Teddy Bear than been Dictator of Germany. 
(RHODA TUCK POOK) 

Mr. BILty BUTLIN: ‘I would rather be the Father of 
the House of Commons than the Daddy of a million 
happy campers: 

COMMENDED 

(GLORIA PRINCE) 
Sir MortTIMER WHEELER: ‘I would rather have in- 
vented the perambulator—so useful for mummies 
and things—than excavate my own pyramid!’ 

(D. R. PEDDY) 

CHRISTIAN Dior: Designing the Maginot Line to de- 
signing the H-line. 

(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
Harry Price: ‘I always secretly hankered after a 
political career. I'd have been content with a position 
in the Shadow Cabinet.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 376 
Set by J. M. Cohen 
The usual prize of six guineas is offered fora 
translation in similar form of the last section of 
Sunt Lacrymez Rerum, from Victor Hugo's ‘Voix 
Intérieures’: 
Quelle est la fin de tout? la vie, ou bien la 
tombe? 
Est-ce l’onde ou l'on flotte? est-ce l’onde on 
l'on tombe? 
De tant de pas croisés quel est le but lointain? 
Le berceau contient-il Thomme ou bien le 
destin? 
Sommes-nous ici-bas, dans nos maux, dans nos 
joies, 
Des rois prédestinés ou de fatales proies? 
O Seigneur, dites-nous, dites-nous, 6 Dieu fort, 
Si vous n’avez créé ' homme que pour le sort? 
Si déja le calvaire est caché dans la créche 
Et si les nids soyeux, dorés par l’aube fraiche, 
Oa la plume naissante éclét parmi des fleurs, 
Sont faits pour les oiseaux ou pour les oiseleurs? 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
376, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by May 7. 
Results on May 17. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 937 


ACROSS 
1 Just the vessel for drinks at the bird-table (6). 
4 Know about a little brook? It produces 

music (8). 
Burns asked for his pint in a silver one (6). 

10 No invitation to help oneself freely to a weapon 
G, 3). 

12 List? O, well it’s not quite finished (8). 

13 Nelson would have appreciated this 
lation (6). 
A very smart store, if untidy (4). 
Nora’s play pen? (5, 5) 
Kingsley’s novel advice to a young man, as it 
were (8, 2). 
A hundred rushed to get the fish (4). 
Gift of money? Thanks, it’s only on loan (6). 

25 Moab’s air in terms of food and drink (8). 
Spring iris (8). 

28 Beat of jazz music with direction (6). 
Stepping loudly? (8) 

30 Room for an armchair-planner (6). 


trans- 


Two prizes will he awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the i 
opened after noon on May 7 and addressed: Crossword No. 937, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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DOWN 
‘. . . the ——, sieges, fortunes That I passed’ 
(Shakespeare) (7). 
Stevenson’s Modestine possibly 
natives (9). 
Rugger ends up (6). 
Girl of the battlefield (4). 
The Peer and the Peri (8). 
Depart for the holidays (5). 
Old Noah gets round an excavation for a men- 
tion (7). 
You can see my hat if you open the car windows 
(7). 
Chemistry in the Infant Department? (7) 
Ring up Sis (anag.) (9). 
Most of 28 was in the van (8). 
Turkey produces these fragrant blossoms (7). 
Relations are ensconsed in a cosy spot (7). 
Implement of flattery when freely used (6). 
Eyebrow expert? (5) 
Estrange a little one (4). 


takes alter- 


29 





30 














first two correct solutions 


Solution on May 10 


The winners of Crossword No. 935 are: THE Rev. H. J. LANe Smitn, 48 
Cornmeadow Lane, Worcester, and THe Rev. G. K. Hortock Jones, The 
Rectory, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 


Solution to No. 935 on page 559 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
= Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


ts, extra. Classified 

Department, The Spectator 3 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
———— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


a 
USTR. A—UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
— are invited for appointment ta the 
HUGHES CHAIR OF CLASSICS AND COM- 
PARATIVE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 
which becomes vacant on January 1, 1958. The 
Professor, whose interests may lic in any branch 
of classicat studics, will be responsible for 
teaching and research in the Department of 
Classics, of which he will be head. For his own 
work and that of his staff the University makes 
special provision for study leave, which it re- 
gards as important, and for such other aids to 
research as microfilm. inter-library loan and 
special purchase of books and journals. The 
tams of appointment and a statement pre- 
pared for the information of candidates may be 
had from the Registrar or from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The University Calendar can be found in most 
University libraries. A copy of a coloured film 
showing the University and the city and sur- 
roundings of Adelaide can be borrowed from 
the Secretary, A.U.B.C. Salary : £A3,000 a year 
with supeiannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis, and 
certain travelling and removal expenses. Applica- 
tions must reach the Registrar, University of 
Adelaide, Adeiaide, South Australia, by JUNE 
15, 1957 ee eS 
AVIAN AGY REQUIRE al! staff. Male/Female. 
Permanent/Temporary. No Fees.—109 Totten- 
ham Ct. Rd.. W.1 (EUS, 8406), and 50 Bow 
Lane, E.C.4 (CITy 3443) 


BBC requires News Assistant in Manchester. 
Duties involve primarily collection and writing 
of news stories for Television News and News- 
reel under supervision of Regional News Editor. 
Also expected to share in production of news 
broadcasts and topicality programmes including 
rehearsal and production of news broadcasts in 
studio, and to take an interest in al! work of 
the department. Professional journaiistic (re- 
porting) experience and ability to spot visual 
stories, brief cameramen and write factual 
reports of filmed events for use of News and 
Newsreel script-writers essential. Experience in 
technique of Television and Sound news report- 
ing an advantage. Knowledge of North Region 
and understanding of its people also important. 
Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional, rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 maximum. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence G.160 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting Housc, London, W.1, 
within five days 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, ASSISTANT 
KEEPER (SECOND CLASS), VICTORIA AND 











ALBERT MUSEUM DEPARTMENT OF 
CERAMICS. The Civil Service Commission in- 
Vite applications for one pensionable post. Age 
at least 22 and under 26 on Ist August, 1957, 
with extension for Forces service, established 
civil service and for exceptionally well qualified 


candidates. Candidates should normally have (or 
obtain in summer ot 1957) an Honours degree 
(preferably First or Second Class) in an Arts sub- 


ject of a degree indicating post-graduate study 
or researcn, Exceptionally a candidate other- 
wise qualificd by specialised and expert know- 
ledge of particular value of the Muscum may be 


considered, A knowledge of at Jeast one modern 
foreign language is desirable, Salary scale (men), 
£605-£855. Increased starting salary for approved 
post-graduate experience and compulsory Forces 
Service, Women’s scale above £605 somewhat 
lower, but being improved to reach equality with 
men’s by 1961, Prospects of promotion to 
Assistant Keeper, First Class (Men: £1,120- 
£1,760) by age 30 and to Keeper. Particulars and 
application form from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting No. 4699/57/8. Completed appli- 
— forms should be returned by 20th May, 
MINISTRY OF WORKS, INSPECTORATE 
OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. Applications 
are invited for a post of Assistant Inspector, 
Grade II, in London. Duties include the inspec- 
tion from an archeological point of view cf 
buildings, monuments or earthworks of any 
pPetiod. Candidates must possess a University 


Honours degree and an enthusiasm for Archxo- 
logy, Preferably with some Practical experience. 
Salary range £605 to £1,055 per annum with 


prospects of promotion to grades carrying higher 
salaries. Some allowance in starting pay may be 
given for National Service or post graduate 
Study. The post is unestablished, but competi- 
tions for pensionable posts are held periodically. 
—Write to: Ministry of Works, E.D.1/535 
Lambeth Bridge House, London, $.E.1. 





SOLUTION To CROSSWORD No. 935 
, ACROSS.—1 Long term. 5 Step up, 9 Lucky 
ID. 10 Grilse. 12 Alassio, 13 Aliquot. 14 
ye ae 17 Honeymooners. 22 Revenue. 
2 Suilice, 24 Barker. 2 i s 5 
pe 8, arker. 25 Holidays. 26 Crease. 
ROWN —1 Lilian. 2 Nuchal, 3 Thyrsis. 4 
i 5 gy 6 Tartini. 7 Pellucid. 8 Prestige. 
eed shots, 15 Cherubic, 16 Universe. 
ankces, 19 Raffish? 20 Riband. 21 Vessel. 
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Lz. ORGANISATION, 
with headquarters in . secks Editor 
(maie, approximately 39 years of age) for top- 
class ‘ ability, ex- 





LECTURER required, man or woman, prefer- 
~ qualified teacher, for speaking in schools on 


. letter 
R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn St,, London, S.W.1 (top 
left-hand corner of cnavelope to be clearly 
marked ‘Lecturer.’ 


OPENINGS EXIST FOR ACCOUNTANTS, 25 
and upwards, wishing to take up a commercial 
carcer in the JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP. 
Initially the work will be based upon London 
and may require some travelling but, depend- 
ing upon the ability and personelity of the appli- 
cant, the work ultimately will not necessarily be 
confined to the accountancy field. Ability in man- 
agement organisation and methods is required, 
and although a professional qualification is an 
advantage, it is not considered essential. Com- 
mencing salary not less than £850 p.a. Men in- 
terested should write giving full particulars of 
previous experience to the Director of Person- 
nel, John Lewis & Co, Lid., Oxford Street, 
London, W.1, before Iith May, 1957, Those 
selected for interview will hear not later than 
25th May, 1957. 


SECRETARY /WARDEN required for Residen- 
tial Club and Holiday House, in London. Ex- 
perience with young people, domestic staff and 
household management cssential. Starting salary 
£350 with full residential emoluments and 
superannuation.—Application form and particu- 
Jats from Employment Officer, National Asso- 
ciation of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs, 30 
Devonshire Street, W.1. 

SENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE, The Civil Service Commissioners in- 
vite applications for about five posts in Grades 
7? or 8. Age at least 26 and under 32 on Ist 
August, 1957, but the upper age limit may be 
extended to 40 for members of H.M. Oversea 
Civil Service whose experience is directly rele- 
vant to the needs of the Foreign Service. Selec- 
tion by interview in July, University Honours 
graduates and other candidates with suitabiec 
qualifications and experience will be considered. 
Sound knowledge of international problems and 
experience of administrative or other responsible 
work essential. Competent knowledge required 
cf at least one foreign language (Middie Eastern 
and Oriental languages particularly useful). 
Salary scales: Grade 8—£605-£1,055 (starting 
Pay according to age), Grade 7—£1,375-£1,950. 
Women's scales somewhat lower but being raised 
to reach quality with men’s by 1961. Particulars 
and application forms from Secretary. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting No. 292/57/9). Completed appli- 
cations should be received by 30th May, 1957. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station), Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644. 
TO UNIVERSITY GRADUATES (suit retired 
schoolmaster, solicitor, or accountant with 
energy and initiative and some private means. 
Approximately four hours work per day with 
salary of £200 per annum. Fiat in organisation's 
premises could be made available at low rent. 
Investment of £1,000 at 5% would be required, 
withdrawable on eventual retirement from post. 
Highest references given and expected.-Write 
Box 886 





STUDENTSHIPS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants, tenable for onc 
year in the first instance, and renewable for a 
further period not exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 
or £400 per annum. They are offered to candi- 
dates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
or Master in this or any other approved Uni- 
versity. Applications should be sent not later 
than July ist, 1957, to the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester 13, from whom further particu- 
lars and forms of application may be obtained. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARCHITECTURE IN FINLAND, R.1.B.A. 66 
Portland Place, W.1, Until 2nd May. Mon.-Fri., 
10-7; Sat., 10-5. Ad. free. 
CRAFTS CENTRE of Great Britain. “Today's 
Patron,” an exhibition of specially commis- 
sioned work at 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, 
W.1, Monday to Friday, 10-5, Saturday 
10-12.30. Admission free. pes 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Mrs. Rica Brown on ‘Las 
andanzas de los hermanos Bécquer,’ on the 3rd 
May at 6 p.m 

Continued Overleaf 











Can you 
take it? 


HE next time there is some crisis in 

world affairs—try buying all the national 
newspapers you can lay hands on. See how 
differently each one covers the same story. 
Some will regard it as less important than a 
front-page bathing beauty. Others will temper 
it to the wishes and aims of their proprietor. 
And others will see the facts only through 
the dark distorting glasses of party prejudice. 
Finally, read the Manchester Guardian—and 
you will at once sense its completely candid 
approach. 

To be a Manchester Guardian correspon- 
dent is to be free to write what you see. 
Whether the readers of the Manchester 
Guardian will welcome the news is irrele- 
vant. If the news is important, in it goes— 
with no editorial censorship to gloss over 
unpalatable facts or unpopular truths. 

If you are already a reader of the 
Manchester Guardian, you will know that 
here is a newspaper which puts sincerity 
before circulation. If you are coming to it 
as a new reader, you will find the Guardian 
a refreshing change from the woolliness and 


wiles of what is termed ‘popular journalism’. 
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INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 29th April. Classes and lec- 
tures on the Spanish language, literature and 
culture, Library of about 10,000 volumes. Specia! 
preparation classes: for the Certificate of the 
Institute of Spain and the Diploma of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid (advanced level). For full 
details apply to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Paintings by SIRONI and CAMPIGLI. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. Until 27th April. 














ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1, LEONARD ROSOMAN: 
Recent Paintings. MARGARET KEYE: 


Frabric Collages. as 

STOP THE H BOMB TESTS. Mecting at 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD. TUESDAY, 
30th APRIL, 7.30 p.m, Speakers: FRANK 
BESWICK, M.P., BARBARA CASTLE, M.P., 
DONALD SOPER, REGINALD REYNOLDS, 
WAYLAND YOUNG and an EMINENT 
ATOMIC SCIENTIST. Chairman: COLONEL 
GEOFFREY TAYLOR. Reserved seats Is., 
from Rex Phillips, 42 Domonic Drive, S.E.9. 
(600 unreserved seats.) 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on (1) and (2) “The Northern 
Woodlands of North America’; (3) ‘A Poly- 
nesian Outlier in Melanesia: Rennell Island in 
the British Solomon Islands Protectorate’ will 
be given by Dr. K. Birket-Smith (Copenhagen), 
at 5 p.m. on 6, 7 and 9 May at the London 
School of Economics ani Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKETS — James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of 
three lectures on ‘Manuscript Remains in San- 
skrit from Central Asia’ will be given by Pro- 
fessor E, Waldschmidt (Gottingen), at 5.30 p.m. 
on 6, 7 and 10 May, at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London. 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, Paintings 
and Drawings by Bernardo Bellotto (1720-1780) 
from the National Museum of Warsaw, Opens 
Ist May. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed 
Mondays, Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 

‘WILLIAM CAXTON & WILLIAM MORRIS.’ 
Lecture by Mr. Joseph Dunlap, Art Workers’ 
Guild, 6 Queen Sq.. W.C.1, 30 April, 7.30 p.m. 
Admission Free.—William Morris Society. 

















CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed., 1 May, at 
5.45. Catharine Crozier—Organ Recital, Wks.: 
Bach, Franck, etc, Tickets: 4s. (inc. prog.). 
waft. 3191. 











PERSONAL 


A LONELY BLONDE delights in BURGESS'S 
Anchovy paste on buttered toast. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same weck. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 











ALUMINIUM LADDERS, Super quality, direct 
from factory, save £££s. Send today, — 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 


CANCER PATIENT (57767). Poor man (52), 
nursed by his wife, but has not long to live. With 
three children there is but little money and 
often no fire. Patient dreads the cold and needs 
help urgently. Please help us to care for him 
(also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed.—National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Dept. G.7). 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


JOIN THE ARMY of people who daily enjoy 
their meals with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chut- 
ney—from all good grocers. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Humar Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, Dept. D.X 








MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone Ltd., Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Telephone GER, 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1, (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. 


} THE CIRCLE OF 
’ 
q 





WINE TASTERS 
{ can take further members for its 


SPRING WINE-WITH-TASTING 
LECTURE SERIES 
, and other vinous functions 


Details from 
, T. A. LAYTON { 
§ 2A DUKE ST. (MANCHESTER SQ.) LONDON, W.! > 














MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommended in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges. This famous 
Guide’s reputation for complete independence is 
strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Cassell, 

PLEASE HELP ESTABLISH new organisation 
devoted solely to good of Nation and Common- 
wealth.—Box No. 873. 

SMOKING, A PRACTICAL CURE.—2}d. to 
Psycho-Will, 9 Collington Ave., Bexhill 1. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 

















HE ORIGINAL DR. DEIMEL UNDER- 
WEAR for men, women, children and infants is 
unique in its kind on account of its special 
weave which allows the body to breathe freely. 
Catalogues and patterns on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1 





of knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, Any weight accepted, — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

YOU THREW A PARTY last night, didn’t 
you? If you can pluck up courage to look into 
what used to be the drawing room you may 
find a bottle of Duff Gordon’s E! Cid Sherry 
among the debris. You may. 














EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents 
desiring vacancies, and men. and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon, Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
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LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, but 
I've been putting it off.’ The LSJ has helped 
thousands to success, by persona! tuition by 
correspondence, It may help you. Free advice 
and book from Prospectus Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GROsvenor 
8250, ‘There are LSJ students all over the 
world.” 

AUTHOR'S MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/inwo ail Janguages. Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No sales—no fees, Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

JUST PUBLISHED: ‘Your Child's School and 
Career’—a new handbook by W,. Roy Nash 
covering the whole range of Britain's educa- 
tional facilities in 227 questions and answers. 














BARMGUTH, WALES.—Marinz Mansion. Pri. 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge. A.A. & R.AC, 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. Terms. 
9 to 12 guineas, Brochure from S. Jackson, 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Gif. 
Tel, 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food, April 
74 ans. Summer 9-11 gns. : 
DOUBLE BARN, Scisey, Sussex. Small Unlic 
Family Hote! adjacent sandy beach. All modem 
amenities with comfort and good food. Riding 
Gout ant Tennis near by, safe bathing from 
otel. Open all year, 7 to 10 gns. p. Iti 
for brochure. - Oe 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth, Un 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketch'ng country 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed. Win. 
ter 6 and 64 gns, Summer 8 and 8} gns.—Fittle. 
worth 61. 








INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE. 

Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 


surroundings; excellent for walking, climbing, 
or touring Highlands, 


Self-contained suites, private Sitting-rooms, 
h. & c, all bedrooms. 
Excellent fishing, golfing 
Fully licensed. 

Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 





Parents will appreciate this carefully iled 
guide to the many opportunities present-day 
education offers. 4s. 6d. from booksellers, or 
4s. 10d. by post from ‘News Chronicle’ Book 
Dept., Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you writing Success. No 
Sale—No Fees, Send for FREE Si ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success,’ B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING: 2s. 1,000, cbn. 4d. 
Dupling.—Weeks, 47 St. Margaret's Rd., Lon- 
don, S.E.4. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured, Min, charge, 4s. — E, R. 

















BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
att, Brochure free.—Selsey 2774. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION. 
Director : W. O. Bell, M.A. A RESIDENTIAL 
COURSE: ‘THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 
IN EDUCATION.’ SELWYN COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 13-21 AUGUST, 1957. Lec- 
turers will include: F. Barraclough, Kurt Hahn, 
Edwin Muir, Sir Graham Savage, W. A. 
Campbell Stewart. Mervyn Stockwood and 
W. O. Bell, Full particulars may be had from 
the Secretary, Cambridge Institute of Educa- 
tion, 2 Brookside, Cambridge. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus end/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 
MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appx i for graduates and 
other well-educated girls. New group begins 6th 
May (next group 17th June). Foreign languages. 
Individual attention, Excellent results.—For full 
details and interview apply the Principal, 62 
Bayswater Road, London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 

















OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349, 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secre- 
tarial appoirtment for Students of good general 
education, Foreign Languages, Small classes, 


individual attention. Prospectus on application 
to Headmistress, Mrs. M, Robson. 


. 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
SCOTS INDEPENDENT, Every Sat., 3d, Post 
sub. 3/6/12 mths.—S5s/10s/20s.—27s Murray PI., 
Stirling. 

TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, JERSEY NEW 
POTATOES. Grown and packed in Jersey. Skins 
removed. No waste. A few minutes heating only 
required. Tins, 1 Ib. 3 oz., 8 for 20s.; 24 for 
58s. Post or Carriage Paid.—SHILLING 
st te CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 








CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery; but, withal, the condition— 
particularly as catarrhal deafness—remains 
the implacable enemy of fitness, activity, hap- 
piness (and beauty), GARLISOL TABLETS will 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming, Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE. PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 





POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of Educ. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ,, B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
— Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 


THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendships 
and interests —For details of Membership send 
$.a.e. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 











UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


ST, DAVID’s COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE, The 13ist SESSION opens on 
OCIOBER lith, 1957. St, David's College is a 
residential university college granting the B.A. 
degree under Royal Charters. It provides 
Honours Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient 
History and Literature, Modern History, Welsh 
Language and Literature, English, Mathematics 
and Philosophy; and an integrated General Pass 
Degree Course, An attached Hall and School of 
Theology is open to graduates of all universities. 
Special facilities are provided for overseas 
students. Inclusive fees are about £180 per 
annum, For entrance regulations and further par- 
ticulars apply to the Principal. 








SPRING BOXES of selected flowers posted; 
different varieties as they come into season. 
10s., 15s. or £1.—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall. 

TOBACCO at 2d. oz, from your own plants. 
Send card for particulars, — Home Tobacco 
Centre, Dunmow, Essex. 











ACCOMMODATION 


PEMBROKESHIRE, Historic house, woods, 
lakes, own farm, modern amenities; sea near; 
ideal home families on leave.—Lockley, Orielton, 
Pembroke. 

SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Liom Street, 
Rye, receive a few guests. Rye 2207. 

















HOTELS 


ABERDOUR, FIRTH OF FORTH, WOOD- 
SIDE HOTEL, only } hour from Edinburgh, 
facing south A most comfortable 20 bedroom 
hotel, famed for food and wine. Golf, Bathing, 
Boating and Sea-fishing close by, Tel.: 8, Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 

BARMOUTH, MIN-Y-MOR, Private Hotel in 
own grounds, Sea front. Table-tennis, Talkies. 
Brochure.—F, Waddling, 











JERSEY. Channel Islands. WATER'S EDGE 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay. Continental Cuisine, Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret. Picture Show, Bathe 
from Hotel, Riding. Colour Brochure Free, 
Reduced Tariff Early Season. 

LLANDUDNO, N,. Wales. ST. GEORGE'S 
HOTEL first on the front for cuisine, service 
and entertainment, Come and share the sea 
and scenery with us ! Enjoy our excellent cuisine, 
ballroom, and cocktail lounge. Free golf. Tei: 
7873, Ashle Courtenay recommended. : 


NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House 
offers comfort, peace, good cooking and per- 
sonal attention of hostess.—Apply Miss Ballard, 
Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Campden. 





PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea and 
the south, for holiday or residence at any time 
of the year, 65 bedrooms, Lift. Generous fare. 
TV. Cocktail lounge, Excellent train service, 








“Good centre, Tel.: 2371. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 

RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC*** AA, 
Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recommended, 


Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays. 
Rye 2216. 

SHERBORNE, Dorset, DIGBY HOTEL. A 
favourite ‘Half-way House’ between London and 
the West; Birmingham and the South. First class 
base for exploring the Hardy country. F. licensed, 
Quietly positioned near Abbey Church, Tel. 23. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 

VENTURE Guest House, TORCROSS, S. 
DEVON, R.A.C. listed. Sea front. H. & c. all 
rooms; no children under 10 years or pets can 
be taken, Brochure on request. 














HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 


IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during your 
holiday in one of our modern comprehensively 
insured cars.—Reliability Car Ltd.,-42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Phone: 66242, Telegrams: 
“*Relicars, Dublin." 











CARAVANS 


PRIVATE ADVERTISER OFFERS 4-berth 
Caravan, immaculate condition, complete with 
all linen, cutlery, etc, Available on lovely private 
site directly facing the sea. or for touring Ireland, 
where no parking restrictions apply. Available 
fortnightly periods now onwards, — Harris, 
Rostrevor, Co. Down. 











HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


SPAIN, 24 miles from the sea and Barcelona. 
Wonderful mountain air, 1,000 feet up. G 
food, English, French or Spanish cuisine. — 
Write Hotel CONGOST, FIGARO, near 
Barcelona. 








SUNNY ITALY 


The Independent Travel Service helps you plan 
your holidays in Italy. 

Make your choice from our lists of hotels 
personally inspected by I.T.S, British rep. 
Independent Tours arranged, e¢.g., train and 
coach 14 days’ tour, including Rome, from £50. 
Write: LT.S., C.P. 147, Rapallo, Italy. 


COSTA BRAVA 
MAJORCA -_ IBIZA 
Air Passages and Hotels available 


Favourable rate Spanish Pesetas 


OLIVERS 
16 Cork St., Mayfair, London, W.! 
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